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WHAT IS THE KERYGMA? A STUDY OF 
I COR 15 3-8 AND GAL 1 11-17 


WILLIAM BAIRD 


THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


H. DODD'S book, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments,' 
» has been described as ‘‘one of the most important and positive 
contributions to New Testament science in our generation.”? In this 
work Dodd sets forth his concept of the kerygma — the form of the 
proclamation of the primitive church. The early gospel, he tells us, 
involved the announcement of six major facts or doctrines: 1) ‘The 
age of fulfillment has dawned’’; 2) ‘This has taken place through the 
ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus”; 3) “By virtue of the 
resurrection, Jesus has been exalted at the right hand of God’’; 4) ‘“‘The 
Holy Spirit in the church is the sign of Christ’s present power and 
glory’; 5) ‘‘The Messianic Age will shortly reach its consummation in 
the return of Christ”; 6) ‘‘An appeal for repentance, the offer of for- 
giveness ...and the promise of ‘salvation’ ’’ is extended. Apparently 
Dodd has maintained this view with little modification during the time 
since its publication twenty years ago, for in 1951 he wrote, ‘“‘According 
to the evidence of the New Testament, the earliest exponents of the 
Christia> religion worked out a distinctive way of presenting the funda- 
mental convictions of their faith, in a formula they called ‘the proclama- 
tion.’ ’’4 
The importance of Dodd’s work becomes apparent when one con- 
siders the enthusiasm with which this ‘“‘pattern’’ concept of the kerygma 
has been received by a multitude of British and American scholars.5 


* New York, 1949 (first published in 1936). Essentially the same understanding of 
kerygma had been expressed earlier by Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, 
trans. B. L. Woolf (London, 1934), pp. 9 ff. The English translation was made from the 
2nd ed., 1933; Dibelius’ original work appeared in 1919. 

2 Archibald M. Hunter, The Message of the New Testament (Philadelphia, 1954), p. 26. 

3 Dodd, Apostolic Preaching, pp. 22 ff. 

4 Dodd, Gospel and Law — The Relation of Faith and Ethics in Early Christianity 
(New York, 1951), pp. 8 f. 

5 Cf. e. g.: J. N. Sanders, The Foundations of the Christian Faith (London, 1950); 
Hunter, The Message of the New Testament; R. H. Strachan, ‘“‘The Gospel in the New 
Testament,’ The Interpreter’s Bible, ed. G. A. Buttrick (New York, 1951), VII, 3-31; 
R. R. Williams, The Acts of the Apostles (London, 1953); Floyd V. Filson, Jesus Christ 
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Some who accept this basic approach insist that the primitive preachers 
did not rigidly follow a prescribed formula, but employed some variety 
in their presentation of the essential facts of the gospel.6 Other scholars 
find Dodd’s distinction between kerygma and didache (the pattern of 
ethical instruction in the early church) a bit too sharply drawn.’ Also 
there is disagreement among biblical theologians as to the exact composi- 
tion of the ancient message. Hunter® and Craig® posit a three-point 
kerygma, but their three points are not identical. Filson’® lists five facts 
or doctrines, while Glasson™ ardently contends for five slightly different 
elements. The Swedish scholar Gartner™ suggests a kerygma of seven 
essential points. But in spite of these external discrepancies, there is 
widespread agreement that the message of the early church — indeed, 
the message of the NT — is in essence the proclamation of a few basic 
facts or doctrines presented in a relatively definite pattern or formula. 

This understanding of the kerygma, however, has not been widely 
accepted on the Continent; in reading the German biblical theologians, 
one is struck by the dearth of references to Dodd’s work. The inter- 
pretation of the early Christian message which appears instead, might be 
described as ‘‘non-objective.” Erich Dinkler, in presenting Bultmann’s 
view, succinctly summarizes this position: 

For faith, theological sentences can never be an object, since they are its 
explication. What then is the object of faith? It is the Christian kerygma, nothing 
else. And the kerygma in the New Testament contains the calling and challenging 
Word of God occurring in the redemptive act of Christ, the Word of God spoken 
in the man Jesus of Nazareth once for all, epbarat. This kerygma, the proclamation 
of God as acting in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ for us, is part of the 
paradoxical event and cannot be objectified." 


Bultmann himself insists that the kerygma ‘‘is neither an enlightening 
Weltanschauung ...nor a merely historical account which, like a re- 
porter’s story, reminds a public of important but by-gone facts... . it is, 
by nature, personal address which accosts each individual, throwing the 


the Risen Lord (New York, 1956); L. O. Bristol, ‘‘Primitive Christian Preaching and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” JBL, LXVIII (1949), 89-97. 

6 Cf. Clarence Tucker Craig, ‘“The Apostolic Kerygma in the Christian Message,” 
Journal of Bible and Religion, XX (1952), 182; Filson, op. cit., p. 54. 

7 Cf. Strachan, op. cit., p. 4; Filson, op. cit., p. 34. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 29 f. 9 Op. cit., p. 182. 0 Op. cit., pp. 41 ff. 

1 T, F. Glasson, ‘‘The Kerygma: Is Our Version Correct?” Hibbert Journal, LI 
(1953), 129-32. Glasson insists that the idea of the imminent return of Christ as judge 
should be eliminated from the kerygma, while the fact of the witnessing of the preacher 
should be included. 

13 Bertil Gartner, The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation (Uppsala, 1955), 
pp. 26 ff. 

% Erich Dinkler, “Existentialist Interpretation of the New Testament,” The 
Journal of Religion, XXXII (1952), 93. 
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person himself into question by rendering his self-understanding prob- 
lematic, and demanding a decision of him.”"* Although Bultmann is the 
best known and most vocal representative of this school, its position is 
defended from a theological basis by Gogarten's and from a philological 
approach by Friedrich." 

This superficial survey of the problem is perhaps adequate to show 
that Dodd and Bultmann present different definitions of the early Christ- 
ian kerygma. For the former, the early Christian message consists of a 
formula of facts and doctrines about God’s action in Christ; for the 
latter, the gospel is itself God’s powerful act in which Christ is dynamic- 
ally present calling men to a decision of faith. The differences between 
these two schools should not be exaggerated, since Dodd says that the 
facts of the kerygma are proclaimed ‘‘in an eschatological setting which 
gives significance to the facts,’’*? and Bultmann admits that the kerygma 
is ‘‘the word of Christ whose contents may also be formulated in a series 
of abstract propositions.’’** Nevertheless, there are at least differences 
of emphasis. It is the purpose of this paper to investigate these differ- 
ences in the light of two passages from the Pauline epistles. 

Before investigating these texts, it may be well to consider briefly 
some preliminary details. First, there is the question of philosophical 
presuppositions. The charge has been made time and again that Bult- 
mann’s understanding of the NT is vulnerably determined by his existen- 


tialist point of view. It should not be overlooked, however, that Dodd’s 
theory of ‘‘realized eschatology” is presupposed in his notion of the 

kerygma. Thus he writes, ‘“The Kingdom of God is conceived as coming 
in the events of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, and to proclaim 
these facts, in their proper setting, is to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom 
of God.”?° This emphasis is even more apparent in the work of Dodd’s 


™ Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobel (New York, 
1951), I, 307. Cf. Bultmann, ‘‘A Reply to the Theses of J. Schniewind,” Kerygma and 
Myth, ed. H. W. Bartsch, trans. R. H. Fuller (London, 1953), p. 111. For another 
summary of Bultmann’s view of the kerygma, cf. Friedrich K. Schumann, ‘‘Can the 
Event of Jesus Christ be Demythologized?” Kerygma and Myth, p. 176. 

18 Friedrich Gogarten, Demythologizing and History, trans. N. H. Smith ( New York, 
1955). For Gogarten’s view of the kerygma, cf., in particular, p. 69. 

%6 Cf. Friedrich’s article on xnpvyya, xnpvoow in G. Kittel (ed.), Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 1933-), III, 683-716. 

11 Apostolic Preaching, p. 13. 

*® Bultmann, “Bultmann Replies to His Critics,” Kerygma and Myth, p. 209. Cf. 
also Kerygma and Myth, p. 115, where he says that “‘the kerygma necessarily assumes 
the form of tradition.” 

19 Cf. e. g., the writings of Bultmann’s critics in Kerygma and Myth and in H. W. 
Bartsch (ed.), Kerygma und Mythos (Hamburg-Volksdorf, 1952), Vol. II. 

% Apostolic Preaching, p. 24. Dodd also says, ‘‘It is to be observed that the apostolic 
Preaching as recorded in Acts does not (contrary to a commonly held opinion) lay the 
greatest stress upon the expectation of a second advent of the Lord’”’ (p. 33). 
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disciple, Glasson, who wishes to expurgate the element of the imminent 
return of Christ from the kerygmatic pattern.” Perhaps Dodd’s Platonism 
is to be preferred to Bultmann’s existentia!ism, but the work of neither 
is free from philosophical or theological presuppositions.” 

Another preliminary detail worth consideration is the matter of 
terminology. The word xnpvyua, about which the discussion revolves, 
is certainly an expressive term. It refers to the activity of the ancient 
herald, and as such can mean either the act of proclaiming or the content 
of his proclamation.?3 However, knpvyya is not the only NT term for 
the Christian message. The word evayyeduov is practically synonymous 
with it, just as the verb evayyeArfopmat is essentially the same in meaning 
as Knpvoow.% Hence in I Cor 151 4., xnpvypua (vs. 14) is used in the 
same context with basically the same meaning as evayyeNwov (vs. 1). 
The word evayyeXtov can be used as the object of either evayyedrfopac’s 
or knpvogow,” and both usages refer to the activity of preaching the 
primitive message. It is also significant to note that xnpvyyua is used 
less than ten times in the NT, while evayyyeAvov appears over seventy 
times; the verbs xnpvoow and evayyeAtfouat each are employed more 
than fifty times. This seems to indicate that the term kerygma is more a 
technical term of modern biblical theology than of the Bible itself,’ 


and it is not surprising that different schools of thought add to its meaning 
their own connotations. It also appears to be indicated that a study of the 
NT concept of the message demands an investigation of a variety of 
terms and texts.?8 

This brings up the question of sources. Dodd and his followers put 
great trust in the speeches of the early part of Acts as material for the 


Op. cit., pp. 129 ff. 

* The danger of ‘‘Platonizing” the NT idea of the kingdom has been shown by 
Millar Burrows, ‘‘Thy Kingdom Come,” JBL, LX XIV (1955), 1-8. Bultmann in his 
article ‘New Testament and Mythology,” Kerygma and Myth, p. 25, asserts that the 
existentialist ‘philosophers are saying the same thing as the New Testament and saying 
it quite independently.” 

23 Cf. Friedrich in Th. W., III, 714; Walter Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch 
zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur (4th ed.; 
Berlin, 1937), p. 781. 

4 Cf. Bultmann, Theology of NT, I, 87f.; F. W. Grosheide, ‘‘The Pauline Epistles 
as Kerygma,”’ Studia Paulina in Honorem Johannis de Zwaan (Haarlem, N. V., 1953), 
139-45. Against this view, Sanders, op. cit., pp. 33 f., and Strachan, op. cit., pp. 3-4, 
imply that evayyeAuoy and xnpvypa differ in meaning. Their view, however, does not 
seem to be supported by NT usage. 

98 I Cor 15 1; II Cor 11 7; Gal 111. 

% Gal 2 2; I Thess 2 9. 

77 Cf. Strachan, op. cit., p. 4. 

*8 Besides those already mentioned, such terms as xatayyeAAw, Aoyos, papTuptor, 
and others should be studied. Texts which contain any of these terms or the ideas con- 
veyed by them are worthy of investigation. 
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reconstruction of the early Christian proclamation.?® These scholars, of 
course, do not claim that the speeches as recorded are verbatim reports 
of what was said, but that they faithfully represent the substance of the 
ancient sermons. The arguments enlisted in defense of this view are the 
familiar but debatable matters of style, theology, and Aramaic influence.3° 
It must be acknowledged that there is a trend in current criticism toward 
putting more confidence in the historicity of these speeches," but the 
well-known arguments of Cadbury still carry much weight.3? At any 
rate, the problematic character of the speeches together with the prin- 
ciple that an eyewitness is always a primary source, seems to lead to the 
conclusion that the Pauline epistles are a better source for the investiga- 
tion of the early Christian message than Acts. Paul was himself a herald 
of the gospel and he certainly knew its nature. Moreover, Paul is a 
primary source not only where his letters show vestiges of actual ser- 
monic material (e. g., Rom 1 1-5), but also where he writes about the 
essential nature and meaning of his proclamation (e. g., Rom 1 16-17). 
Let us turn, then, to a consideration of the kerygma in the light of 
I Cor 15 3-s and Gal 1 11-17, hoping to evaluate the presuppositions of 
Bultmann and Dodd in terms of the NT, while recognizing that other 
presuppositions are involved in the evaluation. These passages are not 


arbitrarily selected, but are chosen because they seem especially relevant 
to the problem under discussion. Although they exemplify ideas which 
have their meaning particularly in their own local contexts, it seems 
evident that the ideas of the kerygma presented therein are representative 
of the Pauline corpus. The term xnpuvyya never appears in these texts, 


29 Cf. Dodd, A postolic Preaching, pp. 17 ff.; Sanders, op. cit., p. 38; Strachan, op. cit., 
p. 5; Filson, op. cit., pp. 37 ff. 

3° Some (Strachan, op. cit., p. 5; Sanders, op. cit., p. 38) insist that the speeches 
present a style different from that of the author of Acts, while Filson, op. cit., p. 38, 
who believes Acts is the primary source for the kerygma, says about the speeches: ‘‘They 
are written in the characteristic style of Luke.’’ It is held by some (cf. Hunter, op. cit., 
pp. 26f.) that these speeches represent a primitive and non-Pauline theology, but the 
‘primitive’ and non-Pauline character of the book of Acts as a whole is a well-known 
argument against its Lukan authorship. The argument for Aramaic influences in the 
early speeches of Acts rests primarily on C. C. Torrey, The Composition and Date of 
Acts (Cambridge, 1916), but few are willing to accept his major thesis. Matthew Black, | 
An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (2d ed.; Oxford, 1954), is much more 
cautious and concludes, ‘‘Some slight evidence of an Aramaic source was found in the 
speeches of Peter and Stephen in Acts” (p. 207). Moreover, scholars were warned some 
years ago of the danger of drawing too many conclusions about matters of place, date, 
and theology from Aramaic sources, by Millar Burrows, ‘‘The Original Language of the 
Gospel of John,” JBL, XLIX (1930), 7 f. 

3t Cf. in addition to those already cited, Gartner, op. cit., pp. 36 ff. 

32 Cf. Henry J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (New York, 1927), pp. 184 ff.; 
and the same author's, ‘Speeches in Acts,” The Beginnings of Christianity, ed. F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake (London, 1933), V, 402 ff. 
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although synonymous terms and concepts are found. I Cor 15 3-s seems 
to reveal traces of sermonic material, while Gal 1 11-17 is a presentation 
of the origin and essential nature of Paul’s message. 

C. H. Dodd refers to I Cor 15 3-8 as the locus classicus for the recon- 
struction of the kerygma.33 There can be no doubt that Paul is describing 
his gospel here, since he says yuwpitw... To evayyedov o evnyyeXt- 
capnv vay (vs. 1). Moreover, the gospel which he describes seems to 
consist of a pattern of facts and doctrines. 


Christ died for our sins, 
according to the Scriptures. 

He was buried 

and was raised from the dead on 
the third day, 
according to the Scriptures. 

He appeared to Cephas, then to the 
Twelve. 


This appears to be a definite formula, and Robertson and Plummer sug- 
gest that it is ‘almost a creed.”*4 In proclaiming this kerygma, the 
Apostle says that he delivered (rapadtdwyt) what he had received 
(rapadapuBarvw). Philological research indicates that mapadidwut is a 
technical term for the transmitting of tradition,?5 while rapadayBavw is 
a technical term for the receiving of tradition.**° As Jeremias convincingly 
argues,37 this text indicates that Paul did not formulate the kerygma 
described herein, but communicated the facts and doctrines which he had 
received — facts and doctrines which had been given form by those who 
were apostles before him. 

Gal 1 11-17 seems to give a different understanding of Paul’s gospel. 
That he is referring to the same subject here is clear from the similarity 
of wording. 


yuwpitw de vay, adeddo, To yuwpitw yap** uv, adeddot, To 
evayyeXtov o evnyyeAtoapnv evayyeXtov to evayyedobev 
vey (I Cor 15 1) um’ euou (Gal 1 11) 


33 Apostolic Preaching, p. 13. 

34 A. Robertson and A. Plummer, First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (“‘I. C. C.” 
[2nd ed.; Edinburgh, 1914]), p. 333. Cf. James Moffatt, The First Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians (‘‘Moffatt NT Commentary” [New York, n. d.]), p. 235. 

3s Cf. I Cor 11 2, 23; Buchsel in Th. W., II, 173. 

36 Cf. I Cor 11 23; Phil 4 9; I Thess 41. 

37 Joachim Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, trans. A. Ehrhardt (Oxford, 
1955), pp. 128 ff. The same view is presented by Delling in Th. W., IV, 11 ff., and 
Ethelbert Stauffer, New Testament Theology, trans. John Marsh (New York, 1955), 
p. 158, who says that we see reflected here the “‘pre-Pauline credal formula of the death 
and resurrection of Christ.” 

38 5¢ is read by P* & A Koine and the Syriac. 
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In the latter passage Paul goes on to say that his gospel is not xara 
avOpwrov, that he did not receive it from men, and that he was not 
taught it. Instead, he received it through a revelation of Jesus Christ. 
He gives proof of this by insisting that ‘‘I did not confer with flesh and 
blood, nor go up to Jerusalem to the ones who were apostles before me.”’ 
Most significant is the fact that he uses apaXapuBavw, the technical term 
for the receiving of tradition, to deny that he has received his gospel 
from men. Moreover, the content of that gospel does not seem to consist 
of a formula of facts and doctrines; it is rather the proclamation of the 
living Son who has been revealed to Paul (ev euor). This distinction 
serves to indicate that I Cor 15 3-s and Gal 1 11-17 present somewhat 
different concepts of the Pauline kerygma; the former may be more 
conducive to Dodd’s thesis, while the latter might be employed in 
support of Bultmann. 

There are at least three different ways to deal with this seeming 
discrepancy. The first is to put the major emphasis on I Cor 15 3-s and 
to play down Gal 1 11-17; this is what Dodd appears to do.39 It might 
be argued that in Galatians Paul is involved in fiery polemic and his 
concern is to defend his apostolic calling; I Corinthians gives a much 
more sober account of the nature and origin of the kerygma. Dodd 
indicates that other Pauline passages give evidence of a similar kerygmatic 
pattern. Rom 1 1-5, for instance, also lists facts and doctrines. 


1. The gospel was promised beforehand through the prophets in the Scriptures. 

2. It is the gospel about the Son of God who was born of the seed of David according 
to the flesh. 

3. He was designated Son of God in power, according to the Spirit of holiness 
from the resurrection of the dead. 

4. Jesus Christ is our Lord. 

5. We have received apostleship to witness among the Gentiles.“ 


This factual character of the proclamation should not come as a surprise, 
since it has long been held that Christianity is an historical religion. God 
has acted in history, and the communication of that revelation inevitably 
involves the announcement of what God has done. This announcement, 
as the form critics have shown, took on definite patterns and forms rather 
early in the development of the tradition.** Bo Reicke, therefore, con- 
cludes that ‘‘it seems impossible any longer to suppose that the earliest 
Christian preaching was without set forms.’ 


39 In Apostolic Preaching, p. 13, Dodd mentions Gal 1 11-18 but seems to interpret 
it in light of I Cor 15 1 #. due to Gal 2 2, which he feels supports his understanding of the 
kerygma. 

# Cf. also Rom 4 24-25, 8 31-34; Gal 1 1-4; I Thess 1 2-10. 

4 Cf. Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 9 ff. 

4 “‘A Synopsis of Early Christian Preaching,” in A. Fridrichsen, et. al., The Root 
of the Vine (London, 1953), p. 128. 
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This evidence does not lead us to a wholesale endorsement of Dodd’s 
thesis, however. It has already been observed that some who accept his 
basic approach do not believe that the kerygma was crystallized into one 
rigid pattern. No xerygmatic passage in Paul includes all of Dodd’s 
six points, while passages are found which include elements he does not 
list. For example, the doctrine that Christ died for our sins appears in 
Rom 4 24-25, I Cor 15 1-8, and Gal 1 1-4.4 It has also been noted that 
different scholars come to different conclusions in their attempts to 
reconstruct the form of the early kerygma. These observations do not 
necessarily negate Dodd’s essential approach, but they do indicate that 
his six points are not sacrosanct. Apparently the kerygma was presented 
through traditional forms, but these forms varied with varying circum- 
stances. 

The second way of dealing with the tension between I Cor 15 3-8 
and Gal 1 11-17 is to de-emphasize I Cor 15 3-s. This is precisely what 
Bultmann does, for he says, ‘‘I cannot accept I Cor 15 3-8 as kerygma.’”4 
He and his followers are inclined to stress those texts and terms which 
emphasize the ‘‘non-objective’’ and dynamic character of the proclama- 
tion. The word evayyeXov, for example, basically means ‘good news,’ 
but carries the connotation that the message has power in itself; it is 
not merely a good report about past events, but is itself a joyous event.‘ 
Since evayyevov is used as the object of verbs of announcing such as 
Knpvoow, karayyeddw, and evayyedtfouat, it appears to have a definite 
content.** However, these same verbs of preaching are used with Xprorov 
or Ingovy as their object;47 to preach the gospel is to preach Christ. 
According to the ‘‘non-objective”’ approach, this does not mean to report 
facts or doctrines about Christ, but to proclaim Christ so that he confronts 
the hearer and calls him to decision. Thus the gospel is itself an event — 
God’s powerful act for man’s salvation (Rom 1.416); to proclaim it is to 
announce the eschatological ‘“‘now’’ of salvation (II Cor 62). As 
Friedrich says, ‘‘Das Evangelium zeugt nicht nur vom Heilsgeschehen, 
es ist selbst Heilsgeschehen.’’4* 

Indeed, it might be contended that the whole argument in Gal 1 11 #. 
refutes the idea of kerygma deduced from I Cor 15 3 . by Dodd. When 


43 Dodd admits (Apostolic Preaching, pp. 25 ff.) that there are differences between 
the Jerusalem kerygma of Acts and the Pauline kerygma. However, he believes that 
Paul derives these variations from the tradition which was before him. Dodd does not 
seem to distinguish clearly between a Jerusalem and a Hellenistic kerygma, and implies 
that his six-point kerygma is the kerygma of the NT. 

“4 Kerygma and Myth, p. 112. 

4s Cf. Friedrich in Th. W., II, 718 ff. 

4 Cf. Gal 2 2; I Thess 2 9; I Cor 9 14, 151; II Cor 11 7; Gal 1 11. 

47 Cf. I Cor 1 23, 15 12; II Cor 1 19, 11 4; Phil 1 15, 17, 18; Gal 1 16. 

8 Th. W., II, 729. 
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Paul says that he did not receive his gospel from men, he probably 
does not mean that he had never heard the rudimentary elements of the 
Christian message. As a persecutor, he must have listened to the preach-. 
ing of his opponents long enough to have learned Dodd’s six points.‘? 
Yet not until his conversion, did the apostle perceive the essence of the 
gospel — the living Christ who was revealed to him as the content of his 
proclamation. Before this, the preaching of the Christians had been a 
oxavdadov and foolishness, but now it was the wisdom and power of 
God (I Cor 1 23 +.).5° Such a potent message shatters all formal patterns, 
so that Paul can proclaim the living Christ through a variety of doctrines. 
Sometimes he knows nothing in his preaching but Christ and him crucified 
(I Cor 2 2), while on other occasions he proclaims Christ as xuptos (II Cor 
45).5' This evidence seems to indicate that Paul’s gospel possesses a 
dynamic quality —a quality which cannot be exactly equated with 
a formula of facts and doctrines.‘? 

The third possible solution to the I Corinthians 15 and Galatians 1 
problem, is to place equal emphasis on both texts. This may simply 
mean that Paul is inconsistent — a fauit of which he is by no means 
guiltless. It is possible that the differences are due to different circum- 
stances in Galatia and in Corinth. Or, perhaps Paul is talking about two 
different gospels as Fridrichsen and Hawkins have urged.3 Yet it is 


49 Cf. Hans Lietzmann, An die Galater (‘‘Handbuch z. NT”’ [2nd ed.; Tiibingen, 
1923]), p. 7. 

% Sanders, op. cit., pp. 33 f., makes the point that Paul knew the content of the 
gospel as a persecutor. However, in his view, the effect of the conversion experience was 
to convince Paul of the truth of the doctrines he once thought nonsense. This is different 
from the view being discussed above; there the concern is not with the truth of various 
facts or doctrines, but with the existential Truth revealed in the ‘“‘Christ-event.”’ 

st This should not be taken to mean that the preaching of Christ crucified and 
Christ as Lord involve drastically different doctrines. For Paul, the crucifixion implies 
the resurrection and the resurrection the crucifixion. His idea of Christ as Lord probably 
presumes both concepts. This, however, makes the point, since to emphasize one of these 
aspects is to proclaim the Christ who is the content of Paul’s gospel. The variation of 
doctrine in the kerygmatic passages cited above (I Cor 153. and Rom 114.), also 
serves to show that Christ can be proclaimed by a variety of kerygmatic forms. 

32 Cf. Craig, op. cit., p. 186. Cf. Julius Schniewind, ‘‘A Reply to Bultmann,”’ 
Kerygma and Myth, p. 85; S. G. F. Brandon, ‘‘Myth and the Gospel,” Hibbert Journal, 
LI (1953), 125. : 

83 Fridrichsen, The Apostle and His Message (‘Uppsala -Universitets Arsskrift”’ 
[Uppsala, 1947]), pp. 1-23, argues that Paul accepted the Jerusalem kerygma but gave 
to it his own interpretation for preaching to Gentiles. In Galatians he is talking about 
this ‘special gospel” which he had received by revelation. Robert M. Hawkins, ‘The 
Galatian Gospel,” JBL, LIX (1940), 143, says that “‘the Galatian Gospel is not the 
traditional gospel as taught by the church in Jerusalem.” Both of these scholars seem 
to ignore the evidence that in Galatians, Paul is saying that the gospel he received by 
revelation is the same in doctrinal content as that of the Jerusalem apostles (note 2 2, 9). 
Hawkins’ view seems to ignore I Cor 153. Against these opinions, cf. Philippe H. 
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possible that both texts refer to the same gospel (as their own wordings 
indicate) without involving serious inconsistency. If this is the case, the 
two texts make different emphases: I Cor 15 3-s stresses the form by 
which Paul proclaimed his gospel, while Gal 1 11-17 refers to its essential 
dynamic character.s* This solution may appear to be an easy harmoni- 
zation which employs non-Pauline concepts, but actually there is some 
evidence in both texts and elsewhere in the epistles‘s that Paul is conscious 
of such a distinction. In Gal 1 18 he tells of his first visit to Jerusalem 
when he spent fifteen days with Cephas, and as Dodd says, ‘“‘we may 
presume they did not spend all the time talking about the weather.’’s® 
If they did discuss the gospel,57 it is implied that they were in agreement, 
since Paul had no conflict with the Jerusalem church until fourteen (or 
sevent- 1) years after his conversion. Paul seems to imply that the 
gospei which he had received by revelation three years before this first 
visit was the same as that of the Jerusalem apostles. He is answering the 
charge that he had received his message from these apostles, but if his 
gospel had not been the same in its doctrinal content, the charge would 
have been meaningless. In Gal 2 2 he indicates that he wanted his mes- 
sage to be in agreement with that of the Jerusalem authorities, and in 
2 9 he claims that his gospel gained their approval. Thus im its form his 
kerygma was essentially the same as the tradition of the Jerusalem church 
— a tradition which he could have readily received from his persecuted 
victims, Cephas, or the Jerusalem council. Yet in its essential dynamic 
nature, his gospel could not be transmitted by men, but was communi- 
cated by divine revelation. 

I Cor 15 3-8 reflects the type of form in which Paul proclaimed his 
message, but it also stresses the dynamic character of the gospel. The 


Menoud, ‘Revelation and Tradition — The Influence of Paul’s Conversion on His 
Theology,” Interpretation, VII (1953), 140: “He preaches to the Gentiles the same 
gospel the other apostles preach to the Jews.” 

54 This distinction has been observed by Heinrich Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater 
(‘‘Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar u. d. NT v. Meyer’’ [Géttingen, 1949]}), p. 20, and 
Kimmel in Hans Lietzmann, An die Korinther (“Handbuch z. NT”’ [4th ed. by Kimmel; 
Tiibingen, 1949]), p. 191. 

ss Passages like Rom 1 1-5 and Rom 4 24-25 appear to contain vestiges of the actual 
formal content of the kerygma, while texts like Rom 1 16-17 and I Cor 1 18-25 seem to 
describe the essential nature of Paul’s gospel. This distinction, of course, is not explicitly 
made by Paul himself, but differences of emphasis seem to be implied. 

% Apostolic Preaching, p. 16. 

57 It is significant that the verb employed in Gal 1 18 to densi Paul's visit with 
Peter is toropew. In classical usage this term means ‘to inquire of,’ ‘to ask,’ or ‘to give 
an account’ (cf. H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, rev. ed. by H. S. 
Jones (Oxford, 1940], I, 842). Thus Paul may be saying that he went up to Jerusalem 
to inquire about the gospel. However, eoropew does mean ‘to visit’ in some Hellenistic 
authors (cf. Ernest De Witt Burton, The Epistle to the Galatians [‘‘I. C. C.”" (Edinburgh, 
1921)], p. 59). 
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climax of the list of witnesses is reached in vs. s: ‘“‘And last of all... he 
appeared also to me.” Without this experience of personal encounter 
with Christ, the traditional form of the kerygma would have been mean- 
ingless. Paul is saying here, just as he implies in Galatians 1, that the 
ultimate source of his gospel is the same as that of the other apostles — 
the risen Christ ;5* his use of w®6n to describe both his own experience and 
theirs makes this evident. It is also possible that the phrase Tevet Noyw 
eunyyeAcocauny (15 2) means that in the following sentences Paul is 
about to remind the Corinthians “in what form,’’ or as the RSV says, 
‘in what terms” he preached the gospel to them.5® Thus in both of these 
texts, Paul appears to imply a distinction between the form in which 
he proclaimed the gospel, and its essential content — the living Christ. 
He seems to make the same distinction when he expresses his thankfulness 
that the Thessalonians received the proclamation ‘‘not as the word of 
men, but as it truly is, the Word of God” (I Thess 2 13). The form of the 
proclamation Paul received from men; the essence of the gospel he 
received from God. 

It should be acknowledged that Paul makes this distinction only by 
implication, and that the conclusions reached here are conditioned by 
questions raised in the contemporary discussion. As has been observed, 
the word kerygma has become a technical term of current biblical theology 
rather than of the NT itself. Nevertheless, in their attempt to define the 
NT proclamation, scholars like Dodd and Bultmann base their under- 
standing upon biblical texts in a way which often is exegetically sound. 
It seems possible that both make valid emphases which when taken 
together contribute to our understanding of the early Christian message. 
The communication of God’s revelation demands words and doctrines, 
yet the form of this communication should not be absolutized. Since the 
revelation occurred in history, the gospel involves a report of historical 
events, yet the proclamation of the gospel is itself a powerful event. 
Perhaps Dodd and Bultmann are mutually corrective; the latter reminds 
us that the gospel should not be dogmatized, the former reminds us that 
the gospel should not be “‘de-historicized.”” Dodd points to the impor- 
tance of history for the gospel; Bultmann, to the importance of the 
gospel for faith. 


s8 Cf. Friedrich in Th. W., II, 732. 
59 Kiimmel, op. cit., p. 191, says that tive Aovyw refers to the ‘Wortlaut’ of the tradi- 


tional gospel. 








WHY NOT PROPHETIC-APOCALYPTIC? 


GEORGE ELDON LADD 


FULLER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


O determine our Lord’s attitude toward the subject of apocalyptic 

is one of the really urgent tasks at the present time confronting 
New Testament scholars. ..’"' This task is part of the larger one of 
determining the place and the character of apocalyptic in biblical reli- 
gion as a whole. 

The word ‘‘apocalyptic’”’ has a twofold reference, but unfortunately 
few of the discussions of apocalyptic clearly differentiate between the 
two uses of the word. It designates a body of literature, and it describes 
the kind of eschatology which is usually found in the apocalyptic writings. 

Strictly speaking, “apocalyptic” is a literary genre which contains 
revelations, real or alleged, of the spiritual world and of the future 
kingdom of God. Amoxadvyis means ‘‘revelation’’ or ‘‘disclosure” and is 
found in the apocalyptic literature only in the NT Apocalypse where it 
designates the unfolding of future events seen by John in visions. Modern 
scholarship has applied the word to the book written by John and also to 
the entire corpus of ancient Jewish and Christian apocalyptic writings. 
As the word indicates, the main characteristic of these books is the claim 
that they contain revelations received through the media of dreams, 
visions, or journeys to heaven, in which the secrets of the invisible world 
and of the future are disclosed. The chief interest of these books is the 
solution of the problem of why the righteous are suffering, and when and 
how the deliverance of the kingdom of God will come. Some of the 
writings usually included in the genre of apocalyptic are not apocalypses 
at all. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs in form are a group of 
prophecies, and the Psalms of Solomon are similar to the wisdom writings; 
while the Sibylline Oracles, as the name suggests, imitate a Greek form 
of oracular poetry. 

The question of the other formal characteristics of apocalyptic lit- 
erature and the transition from the prophetic form to the distinctly 
apocalyptic cannot here be discussed. Dreams, visions, and other super- 
natural disclosures played a large role in the prophetic writings, and a 
sharp line cannot be drawn between the two kinds of literature. Our 
present concern is not so much with the literary form as with the broader 


1 John Wick Bowman, The Religion of Maturity.(New York and Nashville, 1948), 
p. 235. 
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use of the word which describes the kind of eschatology which is generally 
associated with these books and to which the designation ‘‘apocalyptic”’ 
is given. 

It is widely held that the eschatology of the apocalyptic writings 
not only represents a further development of prophetic eschatology but 
is different in kind. The eschatology of the prophets is usually described 
as this-worldly, arising out of the flow of history. History is the vehicle 
of the kingdom; God will act through historical personages, nations, and 
events to accomplish his redemptive purpose. The messianic personage, 
when one appears, is a king of the seed of David who will arise from 
among men to rule over the restored earthly kingdom. 

The ‘“‘prophetic” hope of an earthly kingdom within history was not 
realized; and the post-prophetic eschatological literature postulated a 
kingdom different in kind. The apocalyptic writers came to despair of 
history. The sufferings of God’s people were so inexplicable that they 
concluded history was utterly abandoned to evil and could no longer be 
the vehicle of the kingdom. Salvation would come only beyond history, 
in a transcendental world which would be inaugurated by a cosmic 
catastrophe terminating history and introducing an entirely different 
order of existence. This apocalyptic eschatology in its most developed 
form is basically dualistic. Existence is divided into two ages which are 
fundamentally different both as to their ethical character and their very 
mode of existence. In the coming age, not only will righteousness prevail, 
but earthly historical existence will be displaced by a transcendental 
heavenly world. This transcendental kingdom will be ushered in by a 
pre-existent, supernatural, heavenly Son of man who will come from 
heaven to judge the wicked and to bring the righteous into the kingdom 
of glory. In this apocalyptic eschatology, the kingdom is entirely beyond 
history in a new and different world.? 

This is the background for NT thought as it is usually sketched; 
and certain questions are raised: Was Jesus’ eschatology apocalyptic 
in character? If so, what is the relationship between his apocalyptic view 
and the prophetic eschatology? Is Jesus to be classed with the Jewish 
apocalyptists rather than with the OT prophets? 

The two most unambiguous answers to the first question are an 
emphatic No, and an equally unqualified Yes. The so-called ‘‘liberal’’ 
interpretation asserted that Jesus’ religion was neither eschatological 
nor apocalyptic. The apocalyptic terminology is only the husk which 
contains the kernel of his pure spiritual religion which has to do with 


2 Cf. R. Bultmann, Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der antiken Religionen (Ziirich, 
1949), pp. 88-96; ‘“‘History and Eschatology in the New Testament,” New Testament 
Studies, I (1954), 5-7. One must always bear in mind that some apocalypses have no 
messianic personage. 
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the soul of man, its relationship to God, and the ethic of love. The 
“liberal” Jesus shared nothing with Jewish apocalyptic but thought 
forms which are quite without relevance for the essence of his spiritual 
message. The antithesis of this position is the consistent eschatology of 
J. Weiss and A. Schweitzer who insisted that Jesus’ message was nothing 
but a piece of Jewish apocalyptic and is to be interpreted not as a spiritual 
religion of the inner man but as a proclamation of a catastrophic end of 
human history and the inauguration of the transcendental kingdom 
of God. 

A mediating position has recognized the centrality of the eschatolog- 
ical concepts in Jesus’ teaching but has attempted to reinterpret them 
in terms of a present crisis of religious experience when God confronts 
the individual soul, rather than of the future apocalyptic crisis of human 
history and the end of the world. This is the “realized eschatology” of 
C. H. Dodd which bears affinities to the existential eschatology of Rudolf 
Bultmann;} but Dodd himself has admitted that he has undervalued 
the futuristic element in Jesus’ eschatology, and there is arising a reaction 
to his radical reinterpretation of eschatology. 

Other recent scholars have attempted to set Jesus’ teaching saenleet 
the background of prophetic eschatology rather than the apocalyptic 
type. Goguel suggests that apocalyptic is eschatology which is char- 
acterized by signs permitting precise calculation of the time of the end. 
Since Jesus made no effort to estimate when the kingdom would appear 
or to describe the signs of its coming, his teaching cannot be called 
apocalyptic. W. G. Kiimmel works out this distinction at considerable 
length.s While this is true as far as it goes, it fails to reach to the heart 
of the problem. 

Professor Waterman carries out a variant of the thesis of two kinds 
of eschatology in a rather radical manner.‘ Prophetic eschatology is 


3 While Bultmann may be classed with the proponents of consistent eschatology 
(cf. his Theology of the New Testament [New York, 1951], I, 4 ff.), yet ultimately he 
stands apart from them, for he holds that “‘Jesus ... rejects the whole content of apoc- 
alyptic speculation"’ (italics in original). ‘‘The real significance of the Kingdom of God 
for the message of Jesus does not in any sense depend on the dramatic events attending 
its coming, nor on any circumstances which the imagination can conceive. It interests 
him not at all as a describable state of existence, but rather as the transcendent event, 
which signifies for man the ultimate Either-Or, which constrains him to decision” 
(Jesus and the Word [New York and London, 1934], pp. 39, 40f.). This is existential 
eschatology, not consistent eschatology. 

4M. Goguel, The Life of Jesus (New York, 1945), pp. 312 f. Erich Dinkler makes a 
similar distinction although without contrasting the terms eschatology and apocalyptic. 
Cf. The-Idea of History in the Ancient Near East, ed. R. C. Dentan (New Haven and 
London, 1955), pp. 176 ff., 193. 

S Verheissung und Erfillung (2nd ed.; Ziirich, 1953), pp. 81-97. 

6 Leroy Waterman, The Religion of Jesus (New York, 1952), pp. 15-113. 
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universalistic and ethical; apocalyptic eschatology is essentially na- 
tionalistic and rigidly particularistic. These two kinds of eschatology’ 
are mutually exclusive. While the gospels interpret Jesus as an apoc- 
alyptist, this is impossible because Jesus’ teaching is essentially ethical. 
He could not have been an apocalyptist since apocalyptic is by definition 
not ethical in character. Waterman concludes that Jesus moved ia the 
ethical, prophetic tradition, but the church misinterpreted him as an 
apocalyptist. However, to the present writer, Waterman fails to dem- 
onstrate that apocalyptic eschatology and prophetic eschatology are 
mutually exclusive; it is an unproved assumption. 

The difficulty of successfully and consistently carrying out the usual 
distinction between prophetic and apocalyptic may be illustrated by - 
T. W. Manson's recent volume.’ In an earlier study,’ Manson sketched 
the generally accepted distinction between the prophetic and apocalyptic 
eschatology outlined above. In The Servant- Messiah, following the usual 
theory that dualistic eschatology was borrowed from the East, he 
ventures the interesting suggestion that the word ‘‘Pharisee’’ originally 
meant ‘‘Persian’”’ and was applied to this sect by the more conservative 
Sadducean critics because the Pharisees accepted the dualism of Persian 
Zoroastrianism.? However, the theory seems to be placed under great 
stress when Manson analyzes this so-called Pharisaic dualistic eschatology 
as it appears in the Psalms of Solomon and the Assumption of Moses. 
In these writings, he finds what is essentially a prophetic eschatology of 
an earthly kingdom, historical in character, which is the fulfilment of the 
prophetic expectation of the Golden Age, even though this conclusion 
requires a questionable symbolic interpretation of the language of the 
Assumption of Moses. If the sharp distinction between prophetic and 
apocalyptic eschatology is valid, and if the Pharisees’ theology was 
basically dualistic as Manson asserts, their eschatology, which Manson 
thinks is found in the Assumption of Moses and the Psalms cf Solomon, 
ought to be of the transcendental, otherworldly kind. Manson’s failure 
to carry out this theory consistently suggests that the two kinds of 
eschatology are not basically two divergent types of thought, and that 
they are by no means mutually exclusive. 

Among the ablest discussions of this problem are those of John Wick 
Bowman who distinguishes between the prophetic and apocalyptic 
along the lines of the historical and the transcendental but in a less 
rigid and exclusive manner. Bowman holds that Jesus moved in the 
prophetic rather than the apocalyptic tradition, and that the kingdom 
of God must be realized on the plane of history, within time, not on a 


1 The Servant-Messiah (Cambridge, 1953). 
8 The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 253-58. 
9P. 19. 
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heavenly plane in a transcendental world beyond history.*® Yet Bowman 
sometimes suggests that the prophetic and apocalyptic eschatologies 
are-not necessarily mutually exclusive. He points out that the two 
canonical apocalypses move in the prophetic tradition and therefore 
rightly find their place in the canon; and he affirms that apocalyptic 
religion must be judged by the norm of the prophetic moral and spiritual 


religion. 
This is a fruitful suggestion which Bowman fails to carry out, and 


which he later appears to discard." However, may there not be a 


thoroughly prophetic apocalyptic? Furthermore, may there not be a 
genuine apocalyptic element which is an essential element of prophetic 
religion, both in the prophets and in the teachings of Jesus? This is the 
main thesis of the present paper. We are quite ready to agree with 
Bowman that an apocalyptic which is wholly unable to interpret the 
Sermon on the Mount realistically and to find a real place for a Christian 
ethic on the ‘plane of history is hostile to the true prophetic spirit.” 
But is there any reason why there may not be an apocalyptic eschatology 
which interprets the Sermon on the Mount realistically? 

In support of our thesis that there is a prophetic-apocalyptic es- 
chatology, we would suggest three propositions which can here be little 
more than stated without elaboration or adequate defense. The first 


10 The Religion of Maturity, pp. 228, 231, 248. 

™ Bowman’s position is not altogether clear at this point. At a number of places he 
recognizes an inescapable genuine eschatological residuum, which in terms of the thesis 
of the present paper would be described as apocalyptic (cf. The Intention of Jesus 
[Philadelphia, 1943], pp. 61, 151, 153; The Religion of Maturity, pp. 57 f., 255). In other 
places he appears to deny either the actual existence of such an apocalyptic element in 
Jesus’ teaching, or else its relevance for Jesus’ essential message and its relevance for 
contemporary Christian thinking. ‘‘Again, the church needs no more of the religion of 
the throne. For her function is, not to judge the world, but with her Lord and under 
his leadership to effect its salvation’’ (Maturity, p. 310). Bowman's insistence that the 
kingdom is to be realized on the plane of history in the present (Maturity, p. 257), and 
his interpretation of the Son of man motif as an apocalyptic form or shell while the 
content or kernel was not apocalyptic but the prophetic concept of the Suffering Servant 
(Intention, pp. 148, 153) suggest that his understanding of the kingdom is limited to 
the activity of the kingdom through the church and needs no apocalyptic consummation 
of any kind. For a repeated distinction between the apocalyptic shell and the prophetic 
kernel — a distinction which, incidentally, reminds one of Harnack’s terminology — 
see Theology Today, XI (1954), 176. Bowman's more recent book, Prophetic Realism 
and the Gospel (Philadelphia, 1955), does not solve the problem, but if anything, renders 
it more acute, for he makes the contrast between prophetic and apocalyptic more 
absolute than in his earlier books. His chapter on the ‘‘Last Things” leaves history 
without a goal. ‘‘The theatre burns down: so the actors wrap themselves in their cloaks 
and go home!”’ Such words leave Bowman open to the criticism that though the in- 
dividual has a destiny, human history does not. 
11 See The Religion of Maturity, p. 290. 
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is that the basic elements of an apocalyptic eschatology are present in 
the OT prophets and are essential to their view of history. 

Specialists in the study of the prophetic literature are increasingly 
recognizing that the expectation of the kingdom of God in the prophets 
is essentially an eschatological hope. In the words of John Bright, 
“History is and remains eschatologically orientated. At the end of 
history is the Kingdom of God.’ One of the earliest illustrations of this 
is the eschatology of Amos 8 s-9, 9 5-6. C. R. North has insisted that 
the apocalyptic language of Amos cannot be dismissed as mere poetic 
exuberance. The Day of the Lord will bring a judgment which will 
involve far more than an act of God within history. Amos seems to 
envisage convulsions of nature on something like a cosmic scale which 
involves genuine eschatology. To quote North, ‘‘Yahweh is the ‘Lord 
of the end of things.’ ’’ Georges Pidoux speaks of this passage in 
terms of the end of the world.’ The underlying theology of apocalyptic 
eschatology is a view of the world in which the kingdom of God can be 
realized only by an inbreaking of the divine world into human history. 
The necessity for such an apocalyptic consummation is found in the 
effect of man’s sin upon the physical world. Redemptive history con- 
ceives of the earth as the divinely ordained scene of human history and 
as participating to a real degree in the fate of mankind. The physical 
world, with man, has fallen under the doom and decay of sin, and there- 
fore in its present condition cannot be the scene of the perfected kingdom 
of God. A radical transformation is necessary, and the new transformed 
age of the kingdom will be so different from the present age as to con- 
stitute a new order of things. Such a transformation cannot be produced 
by the normal flow of historical events but only by the direct action of 
God. This is the essence of the apocalyptic view of history and is to be 
found as early as Amos. 

Stanley Frost's study” of the several types of the coming age supports 
our thesis. He finds four types of the kingdom of God which he calls the 
Better Age, the Golden Age, the Future Age, and the Age to Come. 
The first type, the Better Age, is a kingdom arising out of history; it 
played a very small role in prophetic thought. The fourth type, the 
Age to Come, involves a heavenly transcendental order which is prac- 
tically discontinuous with the present age. This is the kind of kingdom 


3 Interpretation, V (1951), 11. 

4 The Old Testament Interpretation of History (London, 1946), pp. 126 f. 

1s Le Dieu qui vient (Paris, 1947), p. 17. 

%6 Old Testament Apocalyptic (London, 1952). For a summary of his views, see 
pp. 236 ff. Speaking of the passages that deal with the Day of the Lord, H. H. Rowley 
says, ‘All think of it as the time of the divine breaking into history in spectacular 


fashion” (The Faith of Israel (London, 1956], p. 179). 
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usually associated with apocalyptic eschatology. However, it is found 
only in the Second and Fifth Books of I Enoch, according to Frost. 

The second and third types, which predominate in the prophetic 
literature, anticipate a kingdom of a more or less earthly character but 
one which is not produced by historical events; the kingdom comes only 
by ‘‘a cataclysmic irruption into history, and its finality is such that 
there are no after-events. History is indeed at an end’’ (p. 48). 

The necessity for such a supernatural intervention to inaugurate the 
kingdom is the basic factor in apocalyptic eschatology. The inferences 
which were later developed about the contrasting character of this age 
and the coming age are logically deduced from this fundamental prophetic 
interpretation of history. 

Our second proposition is that prophetic-apocalyptic religion is to be 
contrasted with a non-prophetic apocalyptic which largely characterizes 
the eschatology of the Jewish apocryphal literature. Its non-prophetic 
character may be here illustrated at two points. First, it is basically 
pessimistic as to the character of present history. The prophetic convic- 
tion that God was acting both in present history and in the eschatological 
consummation for the salvation of his people is radically modified so 
that salvation becomes exclusively an object of hope. The prophetic 
concept that evil has radically affected this world is extended to the 
point where it was thought that God had practically withdrawn his aid 
from his people. The present age is quite given over to evil. A vivid 
illustration of this is found in the Dream Visions of Enoch in which, 
after the Babylonian captivity, God withdrew his personal leadership 
of Israel, forsook the temple, and turned the fortunes of the nation over 
to seventy shepherds. When reports of the wicked conduct of these 
shepherds in permitting fearful evils to befall Israel were brought to 
God, he laid them aside and remained unmoved and aloof (Enoch 
89 se-75). The explanation of the suffering of the righteous during the 
Persian and Greek periods is the withdrawal of God and the abandon- 
ment of his people to the mercy of faithless angels. Furthermore, no 
deliverance is to be expected until the coming of the messianic era; God 
is no longer redemptively active in history. 

Non-prophetic apocalyptic is also characterized by ethical passivity. 
The main use made by the prophets of their eschatological message was 
to lay upon the people ethical demands for repentance and righteous 
conduct. Their eschatology, even when it is apocalyptic, is ethically 
orientated. This is a missing note in non-prophetic apocalyptic. Bowman 
points out that the apocalyptists had more in common with the scribes 
than with the prophets because they failed to sound forth stern warnings 
against sin.'? The righteous in Israel are sacrosanct; yet they are expe- 


11 The Religion of Maturity, pp. 197 f. 
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riencing terrible sufferings in the present age. This is not due to God’s 
judgments because of their sins but to the evil character of the age and 
the withdrawal of God. Ultimate salvation is guaranteed. The righteous 
need only courage to suffer patiently in view of imminent eschatological ° 
salvation. With the exception of Enoch 92-105, there is almost no 
ethical exhortation in the entire corpus of non-canonical apocalyptic 
literature, and it is notable that this material lacks many of the usual 
characteristics of the apocalyptic genre. Non-prophetic apocalyptic is 
little concerned with ethical conduct. God’s people keep the Law; they 
are righteous; future salvation is theirs. 

Our third proposition is that Jesus’ eschatological teaching is both 
eschatologically apocalyptic and ethically prophetic; it is, in short, 
prophetic-apocalyptic. The key to this solution of the problem is the 
dynamic concept of the kingdom of God, long recognized, but seldom 
adequately applied to the interpretation of the gospels. The kingdom of 
God is God’s kingly rule. The fullest manifestation of God’s kingdom 
awaits the future apocalyptic consummation in the age to come. This 
age is characterized by evil, radical evil. The final salvation both of 
man and of the world will be accomplished only by a glorious manifesta- 
tion of God’s power establishing a new order of things. Only by an 
inbreaking of the divine world, effecting a redemption of both man and 
the physical world, will the kingdom come. This expectation Jesus held 
with the apocalyptists; but both Jesus and the apocalyptists derived it 
from the world view of the prophets. 

It is not at all clear, however, that Jesus’ view of this apocalyptic 
consummation should be described as ‘‘beyond history.’”’ The es- 
chatological expectation reflected in the Sermon on the Mount seems to 
envisage solid earthly existence. This is a question of such extensive 
ramifications that we can here only mention it, for everything depends 
upon one’s definition of “history.” 

At two crucial points, however, Jesus’ eschatological teaching shares 
essential prophetic elements which Jewish apocalyptists had lost, First, 
Jesus had not only an optimistic view of the future; his optimism invaded 
the present. The very core of his message about the kingdom of God is 
that the powers of the future eschatological reign have entered into 
history in advance of their apocalyptic manifestation and are at work 
now in the world in a hidden form within and among men. This is the 
‘mystery of the kingdom.”’ The present age is evil; the kingdom in its 
fulness is eschatological and belongs to the age to come. But the present 
age is not abandoned to evil. On the contrary, God has manifested his 
kingly power in the present for man’s salvation, to bring to him in 
advance the blessings of the future kingdom. The present age has 
become the scene of the activity of God’s kingdom. The powers of the 
age to come have invaded the present evil age. Henceforth, God’s 
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kingdom is present and active in history, in and through the new people 
of God who experience the power of the kingdom. 

Secondly, since the kingdom has entered the world, though in a 
hidden form, Jesus’ message embodies a genuine prophetic ethic. The 
ethic of the Sermon on the Mount is both an ethic of preparation for 
the kingdom and of realization of the kingdom. It portrays the kind of 
man who will enter the future eschatological kingdom. But it is also 
the ethic of the kingdom, the reign of God; and men will enter the future 
kingdom because they have been confronted by the kingdom in the 
present and have embraced its reign in their lives. A radical decision is 
demanded and a radical ethic required — an ethic as radical as the 
will of God itself. The Sermon on the Mount describes the righteousness 
of the man who has decided for the kingdom and abandoned himself 
in complete submission to its reign in his life. The conduct of the sons of 
the kingdom is to be conformed to the kingdom of God, not to the world. 
In an evil world they are to be examples of kingdom righteousness. 

Thus the kingdom of God has a twofold manifestation: in the apoc- 
alyptic consummation and in the historical mission of Jesus and the 
church. These two are not antithetical nor mutually exclusive, for they 
are both manifestations of the kingly power of the one God in carrying 
out his soteriologic purposes for man and the world. The meaning of the 
kingdom of God is therefore to be found within history itself, in the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God into the midst of the stream of history in 
the person of Christ; but the resolution of the problems of history will be 
found only in the age to come when the kingdom of God attains its 
glorious consummation. This is not to say that the age to come carries 
us “‘beyond history” in the biblical sense of the word, but it does carry us 
to a new level of historical experience which will transcend anything 
the race has previously known. But this new order is not discontinuous 
with the present; it will be the glorious triumph attained by the powers 
of the kingdom of God which were resident in Jesus. The present king- 
dom is the future kingdom in veiled form; the future kingdom is the 
present kingdom in glorious manifestation. 


A PRAGMATIC APPROACH TO PARABLE 
EXEGESIS: SOME NEW EVIDENCE 
ON MARK 4 11, 33-34 


J. ARTHUR BAIRD 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


And he said to them ‘To you has been‘given the secret of the Kingdom of God, 
but for those outside everything is in parables.” 


With many such parables he spoke the word to them, as they were able to hear it; 
he did not speak to them without a parable, but privately to his own eisciples he 
explained everything. 


HERE is an “incredible theory” arising out of the above passages,’ 

to the effect that Jesus employed the parables to veil the truth from 

all but his most intimate followers. This has aroused storms of protest 
through the years.? Traditionally, the objections to this Markan ma- 


terial have taken five main forms: 1) Such esoteric teaching was a 
practice ‘“‘utterly inapplicable to the teaching of Jesus.’’3 Jesus pitied the 
multitude, ‘‘and would not wish to darken, but to enlighten them.’’ 
2) Jesus did not use the kind of allegory that occurs in such explanations 
to the disciples as Mark 4131.5 3) Such homiletic application of a 
parable to the disciples represents the regular practice of the early 
Church in adapting Jesus’ teaching to a different audience. 4) Mark 4 11 
is an illustration of the messianic secret theory imposed by Mark and 
the early Church upon the teaching of Jesus.? 5) The final type of 
criticism deals with the evidence of the passage itself. The most recent 
comes from Joachim Jeremias. He points out that since rows e&w ev 
mwapaBoXats ( Mark 4 11) should be translated, ‘‘Those outside are con- 
fronted by riddles,” Mark 411 ¢. “has no reference whatever to the 


* See also Luke 10 21, 23; John 16 23. 

2 For one of the most recent of such protests, cf. The Interpreter’s Bible, VIII (New 
York, 1952), 148. 

3 The Interpreter's Bible, VII (New York, 1951), 636. 

4C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (London, 1909), I, 123. 

5 For the most thorough defense of this thesis in recent years, cf. Jeremias, Die 
Gleichnisse Jesu (Ziirich, 1947), pp. 41 f. 

6 Cf. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 15 ff., where he insists that the audience is one of the 
least stable elements of the parable tradition. 

7 Cf. The Interpreter’s Bible, VII, 410; VIII, 148. 
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parables of Jesus.’’ Rather it refers to ‘‘the obscurity of Jesus’ preaching 
in general and ...affords no criterion for the interpretation of the 
parables nor any warrant for seeking in them by means of an allegorical 
interpretation some secret meaning, hidden from the outsiders.”’* Jere- 
mias bases his conclusion primarily upon his observation that “the 
contrasting parallelism of the two clauses, vs. 112 and vs. 11b, requires that 
KuvaoTnptov and mapaBodn should correspond.” In order to carry this 
parallelism over into English, tapaBodn, he says, must be translated 
‘riddle.’ 

Jeremias has made a genuine contribution to this discussion by 
placing his finger on the nerve of the problem. It would seem however 
that he has incorrectly stated the case. Jeremias’ mistake lies in the 
fact that in the parallel construction of this phrase, it is not rapaBodats, 
but ra mavra that corresponds to wvornpiov, as the following diagram 
makes clear: 


lla 11b 


1. to pvornptov rns Baotdeas Ta TavTa 
Tov Beov 
2. dedorar yiverat 
3. upp execvots de Tous e&w 
4, (with explanations) ev mapaBoXats 


The addition of the implied phrase, ‘“‘with explanations” in line 4 
above is required to balance the two contrasting clauses. Jeremias ad- 
mits that ev wapaBoXais refers to the ‘‘form”’ in which the teaching. is 
cast, but fails to see that wvornpvov refers to the ‘“‘content’’ rather than 
the “form” of the passage, and so cannot be parallel to ev tapaBoXats. 
That ra wavra is here parallel to uzvornpuov is seen by the use of mavra 
in Mark 4 3 to refer to those things expounded to the disciples. There 
is a contrast here between the disciples and those outside, both in the 
purpose for which the teaching is given and in the method of its presen- 
tation. It is this contrast which is reflected in Matt 13 11 and Luke 8 10, 
‘yvwvat Ta pvornpta, and which Mark makes plain in 4 34, Tous cdcors 
mabnrats ewedvev TayTa. 

We now come to our ‘‘new evidence.” We propose, for the sake of 
this investigation, to take the passage in Mark at face value, and assume 
for the moment that Mark has correctly interpreted Jesus in his use of 
parables. Taking this as a general principle, we shall apply it to all of 


* Jeremias, op. cit., p. 10, as translated by S. H. Hooke in the English ed., The 
Parables of Jesus (London, 1955), p. 16. So also Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According 
to St. Mark (London, 1952), p. 254. 
9 Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 8 f. 
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the parables of the Synoptic Gospels to see whether or not it works out in 
practice. One might call this a “pragmatic test” of internal evidence. 
Did Jesus present his message to the general public in terms of parables 
which were cryptic, often enigmatic and unexplained, and then regularly 
explain them to his disciples, sometimes in allegorical form? Actually 
there are three issues involved here: 1) Do Mark 4 11, 33-34, and the 
parallels to this idea found elsewhere (Luke 10 21, 23; John 16 25), actually 
describe the practice of Jesus as outlined above? 2) Did Jesus use such 
allegory as is found in Mark 413 #.? 3) How accurately have the 
Synoptists and the early Church preserved the original situation? 

In analyzing Mark’s statements about Jesus’ specialized use of 
parables, there are two controlling factors which will be the basis of our 
study: 1) the audience as containing disciples or non-disciples; 2) the 
nature of the parable as being explained or unexplained. 

1. The Audience. For the sake of this survey, we must define the | 
audience with as much precision as possible. We suggest four categories 
into which the various audience situations described in the Synoptics 
can be divided, and will refer to them hereafter by the indicated letters: 
a) the Twelve, ‘‘D”; b) the larger body of disciples, ‘‘DG’’; c) the 
audience, when it is undifferentiated, and presumably includes mostly 
those who are merely curious onlookers, ‘‘G’’; d) the opponents of Jesus 
who figure prominently in attacking him, including Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Scribes and Priests, ‘‘O."’'° 

2. The Parable. We have said that the second controlling factor in 
our survey is the nature of the parable as being explained or unexplained. 
We shall refer to a parable as ‘‘explained”’ if the Synoptic record indicates 
that Jesus intended that there be no doubt as to the meaning and appli- 
cation of the parable, and that he took some pains to insure such under- 
standing. For our purposes we shall further divide those parables 
which we will call ‘‘explained” into the following four categories, repre- 
senting four types of explanations :" 

a) Semi-allegorical: This category designates the explanation which 
may most correctly be called allegory, although not according to the 
rigid definition of Jiilicher, in which every point of the parable has a 
parallel in the explanation. Even in the three most allegorical, the 
Parable of the Wheat and Tares (Matt 13 2-30), the Sower (Mark 


10 We have elaborated somewhat on the system of audience classification of T. W. 
Manson, The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge, 1945), p. 67. 

™ We are using the term parable in its wide Semitic sense where vp is used with no 
distinction being made between a comparison, parable, or allegory, and where even 77"n 
has the same loosely defined usage. As Manson suggests, the place to begin a discussion 
of Jesus’ parables is not with the narrow usage of the rhetoricians of the west, but 
with the OT where bvp is used in a variety of ways. Cf. T. W. Manson, op. cit., 
pp. 57 f. 
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4 13-20), the Parable of What Defiles a Man (Mark 7 15-24), many of the 
main elements are not interpreted. The most that can be said is that: 
they are “modified” allegory.'*? These explanations usually occur as a 
separate unit at the end of the parable, sometimes on the same occasion 
as the parable, and sometimes on a different occasion."3 

b) Thematic. This category describes the type of explanation which 
sets forth the main theme of the parable and gives its application, usually 
as a compact unit at the end of the parable. If this explanation is taken 
away, the parable is still intact, although unexplained. This is an 
example of what Bultmann described as places ‘‘in denen die anwendung 
durch ein logion gegeben ist.’’™ 

c) Contextual. This category describes the situation where the 
explanation comes in the literary or historical context of the parable. It 
often comes in the form of a question or phrase introducing the parable, 
or in the dialogue that follows it. In any event, as a result of the con- 
textual explanation, there is no doubt as to the meaning and application 
of the parable. 

d) Internal. This refers to the explanation which is given as an 
intimate part of the parable itself, as a running commentary on it. In 
some cases it is difficult to classify these as parables because they are so 
explicit. The Parable of the Sheep and Goats is a case in point (Matt 
25 31-46). Under this category will also be included those parables where 
the meaning is so obvious that one receives the impression that it has 
been explained, or that it needs no explanation. 

By applying these two controlling standards, the type of audience, 
and whether or not the parable is explained, and the four categories of 


1 Manson has given a concise distinction between parable and allegory which 
clearly indicates the use to which Jesus put the latter. ‘“‘The ultimate difference between 
a parable and an allegory is that the parable is meant to create trust in God and love 
to man by an appeal to conscience and insight, while the allegory is meant to convey 
information, stimulating interest by an appeal to the imagination.” Major, Manson, 
Wright, The Mission and Message of Jesus (New York, 1946), p. 327. 

%3 Jiilicher’s chief objection, that a teacher who expressed himself without great 
deliberation would probably not have used a form as highly artificial and rhetorical as 
allegory, is lessened when we consider that at most the evangelists attribute ‘‘modified 
allegory” to Jesus, a form entirely congenial to the spoken word. Cf. Adolf Jiilicher, 
Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (1889), p. 61. To the contrary, the many quotations from the 
OT, the maturity of Jesus’ conscious relationship to the messianic idea, the central 
place which he himself played in his teaching, all testify to many years of intense 
reflection. For one of the latest treatments of the conscious messiahship of Jesus, cf. 
J. W. Bowman, Prophetic Realism and the Gospel (Philadelphia, 1955), pp. 115 f. 

% Rudolf Bultmann, Die Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition (Gbéttingen, 1921), 
p. 116. We reject Bultmann’s conclusion that these logia are of necessity additions by 
the early Church. In some isolated cases they are, but in most cases they form perfectly 
natural and accurate conclusions to the parable, and on objective grounds can be held 
to be essentially authentic. 





explanation mentioned above to the sixty-three Synoptic 
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following results are obtained: 


PARABLES EXPLAINED 
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parables, the 














D DG G O 
Matt 13 49-50 Mark 4 13-20 Matt 21 28-31b 
SEMI- Matt 13 37-43 Luke 6 43-45 Mark 326 
ALLEGORICAL Mark 13 29-30 Luke 15 8-10 
Mark 7 17-23 Luke 15 1-7 
Luke 11 11-13 
Matt 25 13 Mark 4 22 Luke 4 23 Matt 22 11-14* 
THEMATIC Matt 20 16 Luke 12 16-21 Luke 18 9-14a 
Matt 18 23-35 Luke 14 28-33 
Luke 18 1-8 
Luke 16 1-13* 
Luke 17 7-10 
Luke 19 11-28 
Luke 12 39-40 
Mark 13 34* Matt 5 13-16* Luke 10 36-37* 
CONTEXTUAL Mark 9 49-50* Luke 7 31-35* 
Luke 11 5-8 Luke 12 35-38* 
Matt 25 31-46 Luke 6 41-42 Luke 13 28-29 Luke 7 41-50 
INTERNAL Matt 13 52 Luke 6 47-49 Luke 14 7-11 
Luke 16 19-31 
Luke 11 39-41 





* The starred passages represent those where the authenticity of the explanation is in 
doubt. As might be expected, most of these cases occur in the contextual type of explanation, 


since the literary context is probably the least authentic part of the Synoptic record. 


PARABLES UNEXPLAINED 








D DG G O 
Matt 13 45-46 Matt 13 33 Mark 430-32 Matt 22 1-10 
Matt 13 44 Luke 14 34 Luke 136 Matt 12 43-45 
Mark 4 26-29 Luke 13 24 Mark 221 
Luke 12 42-46 Luke 13 25-27 Mark 2 22 
Luke 21 42-46 Mark 3 27 
Mark 2 19-20 
Mark 12 1-12 
Luke 14 16-24 
Luke 15 11-32 
Luke 539 
Luke 12 58-59 
ToTaLs EXPLAINED PARABLES D+DG=28 UNEXPLAINED PARABLES D+DG= 7 
G+O =13 G+O =15 
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Observations, explanations, and conclusions. 1) With regard to the 
above, we note first of all that there are in the Synoptics almost twice as 
many parables explained as there are unexplained (41 to 22). This 
suggests that there need be no battle between those who insist that 
Jesus veiled his message and those who maintain that he intended to be 
understood. If this survey is any indication, they are probably both right. 
His use of parables was a varied use, although Jesus seems to have been 
more concerned to make himself understood than he was to veil his 
message. 

2) In the second place, we observe what is perhaps our survey’s most 
striking feature, namely the rough arithmetic ratio of twice the number 
of parables explained to the disciples (28 to D and DG) as to the non- 
disciples (13 to G and O), and twice the number of parables left un- 
explained to the non-disciples (15 to G and O) as to the disciples (7 to D 
and DG). When we see that this phenomenon is duplicated in all of the 
main underlying sources except L, the conclusion seems inescapable that 
here we have inadvertent inner testimony that the principle enunciated 
in Mark 4 11, 33-34 was indeed the practice of Jesus. He spoke in un- 
explained parables to those outside, but to the disciples he explained all 
things. Jesus’ use of parables seems to have been a selective concern, 
determined by the spiritual capabilities of his audience. 

3) The fact that there are exceptions to the rule enunciated in Mark 
4 11, 33-34 raises a problem. Some parables are explained to G and O 
audiences and left unexplained to D and DG audiences. The problem is 
lessened when we consider that the Markan passage describes what is 
probably only a general principle, and the categories we have set up 
are only rough standards. The fact that we do not find the principle 
working out perfectly seems rather to strengthen its authenticity than 
to weaken it. We see it then not as an artificial, undeviating, literary 
creation, but as a general, practical rule of thumb, used in the heat of 
life situations where there would inevitably be exceptions to the rule. 
As Jeremias rightly says, the life situation is the key to the understanding 
of the parables of Jesus.'s 

With regard to these exceptions, we note further that in every case 
except two the parables explained to a G or O audience are either direct 
warnings against some sin, such as pride, or are illustrations for the pur- 
pose of winning an argument against the opponents. They do not deal 
with the Kingdom of God. One exception, the Wedding Robe (Matt 
22 11-14), is a parable where the thematic explanation is in doubt.'® The 


1s Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, p. 19. 

6 It has often been pointed out that Matt 22 11-13 is a different parable from 
Matt 22 1-10. Cf. Manson, op. cit., p. 35, n. 3. Since vs. 14 refers to those ‘‘called”’ and 
there is no mention of a ‘‘calling’”’ in vss. 11-13, vs. 14 would seem to refer back to the 
first parable in vss. 1-10 rather than vss. 11-13. 
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other, Dives and Lazarus (Luke 16 19-31), is a Jewish parable, commonly 
known and self-explanatory.'?, Again, Mark appears to be right in quot- 
ing Jesus to the effect that when he deliberately explained a parable 
dealing with the heart of the Gospel, the Kingdom of God, he did so 
only to D or DG audiences. 

4) Another fact which presents a difficulty is that in eight cases we 
have indicated doubt as to whether the explanation originated with 
Jesus or with the evangelist. This might be said to weaken the other 
valid explanations. On the other Hand, it could also support their 
validity, indicating that the evangelists expected an explanation to be 
forthcoming in certain situations. It is noteworthy that in six out of the 
eight cases the evangelist pictures Jesus as giving the explanation to a D 
or DG audience. The fact that the Gospel writers did not add the expla- 
nation in the seven cases where the parables to D or DG audiences were 
left unexplained appears as mute testimony to their essential carefulness 
with the tradition. 

5) One rather unusual outcome of the above survey is the suggestion 
that the evangelists and their sources preserved the original audience 
situation with considerable accuracy, even though ai times the details 
of the historic situation are hopelessly confused or obscured. 

6) It is certainly possible that the principle enunciated in Mark 
4 11, 33-34 could be a theory imposed upon the Gospels by the early | 
Church. The intimate manner in which this practice of Jesus is exempli- 
fied in all three Synoptics, however, would tend to cast serious doubt 
upon such a possibility. For this to be true one would have to posit some 
kind of wholesale collaboration or intricate rewriting of the entire parable 
tradition on the most technical and obtuse level, and this seems most 
improbable. Another alternative commends itself to us more strongly. 
Behind this inner consistency of the Synoptic sources lies not an artificial 
creation forced in some arbitrary manner upon the recollections of the 
early Church, but rather the inner consistency of the mind and purpose 
of Jesus, preserved for us in sufficiently accurate detail to be recognizable. 
As Taylor says about the ‘‘Messianic Secret”’ of Mark, which he believes 
to be the purpose of Jesus himself, “The agreement is too astonishing to 
be the work of art; it is the reflection of historical reality.’’'* 


1 Gressmann finds a striking parallel to this parable in a demotic papyrus of the 
first century (Vom reichen Mann und armen Lazarus, ‘‘Abhandlungen Preuss ak. d. 
Wiss.” [Berlin, 1918], No. 7). Creed finds further parallels in Wisd 4 20—5 4. Charles 
adds a parallel from Enoch 28 8-9. 

18 Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 124. 














THE BOOK OF EXODUS AS A LITERARY TYPE 
FOR THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


JACOB J. ENZ 


MENNONITE BIBLICAL SEMINARY 


HE extension of typology from event and personality‘ to literary 

form is not new.? After showing that it is only in the last seventy 
years that modern commentators have recovered what was familiar in 
antiquity concerning the distinctive fivefold structure in the Gospel of 
Matthew as patterned after the Pentateuch, Canon F. W. Green goes 
on to point out: 


The purpose of this imposing structure is clear. The Evangelist means to 
surround the promulgation of the New Law and Covenant of God in Christ with 
the same majesty as accompanied the giving of the Law on Sinai, and to associate 
with it the same signs and wonders which were wrought by Jehovah when he 
delivered His people from the Land of Egypt and out of the house of bondage.’ 


An even more extensive literary typology is to be noted in a com- 
parison of the Gospel of John with the most crucial book of the Penta- 
teuch for Israel’s history and theology — the Book of Exodus.‘ 

Exod 19 9 reads in part odiyd www Ja on, which is translated by the 
RSV as, “And may also believe you forever.” The prepositional phrase 
2 (lit., ‘in you’) is immediately reminiscent of ers avrov in John 3 16.5 
In Exod 14 31 the same phrase is rendered literally by, “‘And Israel saw 
the great work which the Lord did against the Egyptians, and the people 
feared the Lord; and they believed in the Lord (mma) and in his servant 


* A recent thoroughgoing presentation of the typology of the Gospel of John in 
terms of person and event is H. Sahlin’s Zur Typologie des Johannesevangeliums (“Acta 
Universitatis Upsaliensis,” [1950]). Sahlin sets forth a progressive typology in which ~ 
Christ is portrayed in John first as the second Moses (noting parallels between Exodus 
and John 1-9), as the second Joshua (comparing Joshua and John 10 and 11), and as 
the second Solomon (comparing I Kings and John 12 f. and 17). 

2 After this paper had been written, an article by Otto A. Piper, ‘Unchanging 
Promises: Exodus in the New Testament,” appeared in Interpretation, XI (January, 
1957), 3-22. Piper states (p. 20): “John’s Gospel, too, presupposes the original outline 
of the Gospel story and considers Exodus as its type.” 

3F. W. Green, The Gospel According to St. Matthew (‘‘The Clarendon Bible,” 
[Oxford, 1936]), p. 5. 

4 I am grateful to Professors W. F. Albright, W. D. Davies, and David N. Freedman, 
who encouraged the preparation of this paper, and gave many helpful suggestions. 

5 Cf. also John 1 12, 2 11, 2 23, 3 15, 18, etc. 
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Moses (112y mwnar).’? Coming at the end of the series of twelve signs in 
Exodus which is climaxed by the deliverance at the sea, this passage is 
to be connected with the statement of purpose in John 20 30. after the 
seven signs, and also the experience of the Beloved Disciple (John 20 s) 
and of Thomas (Juhn 20 25) where ‘‘seeing’’ and “‘believing’”’ stand in 
close proximity. 

This correlation suggests a number of others: 1) The verb ‘‘know” 
is a key word in both writings. 2) The climax of unbelief in ‘‘hardening 
of heart” in John 1240 recalls the “hardening of Pharaoh’s heart,” 
although a Greek term different from the LX X of Exodus is used. Note 
also the reference to the “arm of the Lord” in John 1238. 3) Both 
books are preoccupied with the ‘‘name’”’ including the “I am’”’ of Exod 
3 14 and the “I am’s” of John. 

The following is a provisional arrangement of the material that 
illustrates this literary typology which probably had its roots in the 
evangelist’s observation of Jesus as one who consciously felt himself to 
be the New Moses.® 


I 


We may look first at the parallels in the larger structure of the two 
documents, considering first the way in which both begin, then the . 
general sequence and pattern, and finally the manner of closing. 

Both documents make early reference to the unrecognized deliverer. 
Exod 2 11 speaks of Moses’ going out to his people, but as the subsequent 
narrative (vs. 14) indicates, they ask, ‘‘Who made you a prince and a 
judge over us?” John similarly (1 11) speaks of Jesus: ‘‘He came to his 
own, and his own people received him not.” 

The sign of the serpent is also referred to early in both writings. 
Exod 4.4 +. has: ‘‘But the Lord said to Moses, ‘Put out your hand, and 
take it by the tail... that they may believe that the Lord, the God of 
their fathers. ..has appeared to you.’”’ According to Exod 4 29 this 
sign was performed in the presence of the elders of Israel. In John 3 14 ¢. 


6 Cf. the work of Claude Chevasse, “Jesus Christ and Moses,” Pt. II, Theology, 
LIV (1951). 291, where he points out concerning the concept of Jesus as the second 
Moses: ‘‘But it is in the Fourth Gospel that we find the implications of this dogma 
carried out to their fullest. It is not, of course, the principal strand in St John’s weaving 
but it is one that occurs again and again.”’ In the light of the present study this would 
appear to be an understatement! For the Book of Exodus (of which Moses was not only 
the hero, but traditionally also the author) influenced not only the content of the Fourth 
Gospel, but also the form. Behind this lies the more important fact of Jesus’ identifica- 
tion of himself with Moses and his work, a very audacious act when one considers the 
dominance of Moses in the thinking of the Jews (as Chevasse points out in the reference 


above, p. 291). 
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Jesus says to a ruler of the Jews, “‘And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
_ the wilderness, so must the Son of man be lifted up, that whoever 
believes in him may have eternal life.’’? 

Both writings reveal a response of belief to the first signs. Exod 4 30 
has: “And Aaron spoke all the words which the Lord had spoken to 
Moses, and did the signs in the sight of the people. And the people 
believed ....”” John 2 11 has: ‘‘This, the first of his signs, Jesus did at 
Cana... and his disciples believed in him.” 

With regard to the general sequence or pattern, there is a similar 
concentration of the term ‘‘sign” in the early portion of both documents. 
In Exodus it is between 3 12 and 13 16 with recurrences in 31 13, 17; in 
John between 2 11 and 12 37 with a recurrence in 20 30. The early sections 
of both books are built deliberately around a series of ‘‘signs.’’ Both 
refer to ‘“‘first’’ and “‘second” signs (Exod 4 8, 9; John 2 11, 4 54). Both 
climax in unbelief or “hardening of heart’”’ (Exod 14 8; John 12 37-40) 
and belief (Exod 14 31; cf. John 20 30 ¢.). 

In the general pattern the latter part of both books is concerned with 
the Lord’s own: Exodus 16-40 with the exception of the rebellion de- 
scribed in 32-34 deals with a responsive Israel alone; John 13-21 except- 
ing the crucifixion in 18-19 relates especially to the disciples.» Other 
common interests of the later sections are: the construction of the 
sanctuary (cf. Exodus 25-31, 35-40 and John 19 30 along with John 2 
is—21 and Heb 2 10); the law. As the stipulations of the covenant it is 
set forth in the Ten Commandments and the Book of the Covenant 


7 John 3 14 is usually associated with Moses’ setting up the brazen serpent in the 
desert (Num 21 4-9) where looking at the serpent meant that one who had been bitten 
by a serpent “‘lived.’”” The mention of life would bear out the relation to John 3 14 
whereas the mention of faith in the same context along with reference to the elders 
of Israel points to the background of Exod 4 29 f. and 44f. Sahlin (op. cit., p. 14) 
finds difficulty fitting the Numbers background for John 3 14 (a sign which comes even 
before the feeding of the 5,000 which corresponds to the manna) into his Moses-to- 
Solomon pattern of typology for John. 

8 While there is mention of “‘first’’ and ‘‘second” (or “latter’’) signs in both docu- 
ments, in Exodus these are the first two of a series of three preliminary signs intended to 
convince Israel of Moses’ authority. The third which apparently elicited belief from 
Israel (Exod 4 28-31) was that of changing water to blood (Exod 49). Similarly the 
changing of water to wine brought about belief among the disciples; Sahlin (op. cit., 
pp. 8-11) has convincingly associated the changing of the water to wine with the first 
plague in Egypt which is implicitly related to the third of the series of preliminary signs 
for Israel. : 

9 Sahlin (op. cit., p. 52) indicates that there is no particular typology in John 14-16 
and then resumes the Solomonic association, which he established for John 12-13, in 
17 (Jesus’ intercessory prayer); yet, if the prayer of John 17 finds its background in 
Moses’ intercessory prayers (Exodus 32-33), as we shall point out below, then the 
section of instruction in John 14-16 may well recall God’s instruction of Israel (Exodus 
20-31). 
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(Exodus 20-23) ; the “‘new commandment” is given in John 13 34 by Jesus 
to his disciples. 

In the general sequence we also note the prayers of intercession in 
Exodus, especially chaps. 32-33, and in John 17. Note the matter of the 
credentials of Moses and Jesus. In Exod 33 16 Moses raises the question: 
“For how shall it be known that I have found favor in thy sight, I and 
thy people? Is it not in in thy going with us, so that we are distinct 
(i»bpn, LXX evdoéacOnoopa), I and thy people, from all other people 
that are on the face of the earth?”” Though with more assurance, Jesus’ 
prayer (John 17 5) expresses the same ideas: ‘‘And now, Father, glorify 
(do€afev) thou me in thine own presence.... I have manifested thy 
name to the men whom thou gavest me out of the world; thine they 
were and thou gavest them to me, and they have kept thy word.” 

In both cases there is a plea for the presence of God, and complete 
identification of leader with those led.*° The radical distinction between 
God’s own and the rest of the world is emphasized in both prayers." 
Note also the petition for the manifestation of God’s glory in both.” 

With respect to the manner of closing, note first the idea of the 
completed work: Exod 40 aan, ‘So Moses finished the work.’’ Against 
the background of John 2 18-21 and Heb 2 10, 33 compare John 19 30: 
“It is finished.”*3 Second, consider the effect of the signs upon the 
people. Exod 14 31 points to belief after the signs done in the presence 
of the Egyptians and Israel. In Exod 19 9, belief is associated with the 
preparation of the people to receive the law. Note the repeated reference 
to the meticulous obedience of the people in the construction of the 
tabernacle in Exodus 35-40 (especially 39 42 ¢. and 40 16-33). John 12 37-42 
indicates belief and unbelief at the end of Jesus’ ministry before the 
world, while John 20 s, 25 and especially 30 t. indicate belief at the end 
of the total ministry including the resurrection. 


Il 


There are a number of parallels between Exodus and the Prologue of 
John. We have already noted the unrecognized deliverer in both. In 
addition there is close correspondence between the language of Exod 
29 43-46 (‘‘There I will meet with the people of Israel, and it shall be 
sanctified by my glory....And they shall know that I am the Lord 
their God, who brought them forth . . . that I might dwell among them; 


1 Cf. also John 17 11, 21, 22, 26, especially 26b, ‘“That the love with which thou hast 
loved me may be in them, and I in them.” 

1 Cf, Exod 33 16; John 17 14, 16, 25. 

12 Exod 33 18; John 17 5. 

13 Cf. also Matt 27 50 f. and Mark 15 37 f. 
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I am the Lord their God.”) and John 1 14 (‘‘And the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; we have beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only son of the Father.’’). Compare especially eoxnvwoev 
of John 1 14 with »29y of Exod 29 46.4 

The manifestation of God in Exod 33 18-23 and 34 1-7 is similar to 
that in John 1 14-18. This manifestation is described in terms of ‘“‘glory,’’s 
as something ‘‘proclaimed” or ‘‘made known,’ but in neither case — 
and this may seem strange at first — as direct manifestation.'? As to the 
extent of the manifestation of God, such expressions as ‘“‘all my goodness”’ 
in the context of a double usage of the term “‘gracious’”’ (Exod 33 19), 
“abounding in steadfast love and faithfulness, keeping steadfast love for 
thousands” (Exod 34 6 ¢.) may well be placed alongside of such phrases 
as “full of grace and truth’ (John 1 14) and “from his fullness have we 
all received, grace upon grace’’ (John 1 16). The essence of divine revela- 
tion is defined by “law” and “grace” (cf. Exod 341-6 and John 1 17, 
“For the law was given through Moses; grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ.’’). 

In the light of the close relationship between John 1 14-18 and the 
passages quoted from Exodus 33 and 34, which describe the restoration of 
a covenant already made (cf. Exod 34 10 and 24 8), the phrase “grace 
upon grace”’ in John may now be more adequately explained.** It may 
also be argued that John 1 17, linking Moses and Jesus is intended to 
stress fulfilment rather than contrast.'9 


4 Note the contrast to John 1 38b, ‘‘Where are you staying (uevey)?” On the 
significance of the root, cf. F. M. Cross, Jr., ‘‘The Tabernacle,” BA, X (1947), 65-68. 

8 Exod 33 18, 22; John 1 14. 

%6 Exod 33 19, 34.4 f.; John 1 18. 

1 Exod 33 20, 23; John 1 18a. 

*8 Exodus 33-34 is the corresponding second senittenenion of the “glory” of the 
Lord (cf. Exod 24 16 f. where devouring fire is the nature of the glory, and 33 18, 22 
along with 34 6 f. where the glory is described in God’s own words about himself, “The 
Lord, the Lord, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abounding in steadfast 


love and faithfulness, keeping steadfast love... forgiving... by no means clear tha - 


guilty . . . visiting iniquity...” 

19 | find it difficult to agree with Piper (op. cit., p. 20) when he says of the comparison 
of Moses and Jesus, ‘The gift brought by Moses has no permanent value while that of 
Christ has.” What John points out is that “grace” and ‘“‘truth” (which were experi- 
enced by Moses and communicated in the form of law and assurance of the divine pres- 
ence to the people) are directly visible in the person of Christ. As Chevasse has pointed 
out with respect to I Cor 10 1-5, Christ is not so much the second Moses as Moses is the 
first Christ (op. cit., p. 290)! There is contrast throughout between the Old and the New 
but always in the context of essential continuity. Sahlin (op. cit., p. 61) similarly, but 
this time in connection with John 1 18, stresses the contrast between Moses who was 
sent by God and Jesus who is identical with God. This hardly does justice to the fact 
that John constantly stresses that Jesus too was sent (John 317 ef al.). Continuity 
would seem to be much more in line with what Paul expressed before Agrippa, ‘“‘saying 
nothing but what the prophets and Moses said would come to pass” (Acts 26 22). 
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Ill 


Further comparisons of a general nature are suggested by the material. 


1. Parallels in the divine name or identification. Exod 3 14 has “I am 
who I am” (7778 TWwR MN; LXX eyw expe o wr).2? Perhaps the most 
striking counterpart is in John 8 58, ‘Before Abraham was, I am.’”” 
It will be remembered that Exod 3 14 is closely followed in vs. 15 by: 
“God also said to Moses, ‘Say this to the people of Israel, ‘‘The Lord 
(mm), the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham....”’” 

Furthermore, the familiar ‘‘I am’’ passages with predicate should be 
considered. The ‘‘bread”’ passage (John 6 35) is in a context that delib- 
erately connects Christ with the manna of Exod 164, 15. The “light” 
passage of John 8 12 suggests a connection with the ‘‘pillar of fire, to give 
them light”’ in Exod 13 21-22, 14 20.22 The witness bearer of John 8 14, 18 
may be compared either with the ‘“‘ark of testimony’’ of Exod 25 16 or 
with the ‘‘tent of meeting’”’ in Exod 27 21. The ‘‘door’’ passage of John 
10 7 is reminiscent of the door of the tent where Yahweh meets with his 
people (Exod 29 42-43). The ‘‘good shepherd” of John 1011 evokes 
Exod 31. For the “resurrection and the life” in John 11 25 one may note 
death among hardhearted Pharaoh’s Egyptians, both in connection with 
the final plague and the defeat at the Red Sea, while believing Israel is 
preserved from death in both cases.?3 For ‘‘the way, the truth, and the 
life’ of John 146 the usage in Exod 32 8 (‘“‘They have turned aside 
quickly out of the way which I commanded them.’’) should be considered 
especially in the light of the reference in the same context to death (32 27) 
and truth (346). The “vine” of John 151, 5 has no apparent parallel 
in Exodus, but note Ps 80 5, ‘‘Thou didst bring a vine out of Egypt.” 
It may be that John 10 30 (“I and the Father are one.””) has antecedents 
in Exod 4 16c (‘‘You shall be to him as God.’’) or 7 1 (‘‘See, | make you 
as God to Pharaoh ...’’). 


2. Parallel concerns to make known the divine name and express divine 
authorization. Moses asks (Exod 3 13) the name by which he is to make 
known the Lord who has sent him (cf. also Exod 6 2-9); Jesus is also 
concerned about manifesting the Lord’s name in John 17 6, 26. 


2 Note also Exod 62-8 where the phrase ‘I am the Lord” (ma 1%; LXX eyw 
Kuptos) occurs four times, but the copula is not used. 

2t Other passages in John employing ‘I am” without predicate are 4 25, 8 24, and 
18 4-4. 

22 Cf. Exod 10 23 and 25 37 which deal with the plague of darkness and the candle- 
stick respectively. 

23 It should also be noted that in another place (Num 21 9) the root that stands 
behind the NT term for “resurrection” is in close context with “‘life’’ in the LXX. 
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Exod 4 28 reads, ‘‘Moses told Aaron all the words with which he had 
sent him, and all the signs which he had charged him to do.’”’ When 
Aaron tells the people they ‘‘believed’’ (Exod 4 31). The same pattern is 
evident in John 17 8, ‘For I have given them the words which thou 
gavest me, and they received ...and know in truth that I came from 
thee; and they have believed that thou didst send me.’’ In addition to 
Exod 4 28 noted above there is reference in 34 32 to Moses’ giving ‘‘in 
commandment all that the Lord had spoken with him in Mount Sinai.’’*4 
In John 15 15 in relation to what Jesus calls ‘‘my commandment” (vs. 12), 
he says, ‘For all that I have heard from my Father I have made known 
to you.’ 


3. Miscellaneous comparisons: 


a. The “‘lamb’’ passages in John 1 29, 36 taken together with 1 14 
(“‘dwelt among us”) recall Exod 29 38-46 where the mention of the 
twice-daily sacrifice of the lamb is immediately associated in vs. 45 with 
God’s dwelling among the people. 

b. Both documents deal in similar fashion with ‘‘knowledge,”’ with 
emphasis on the act of knowing. The root in Exodus is used almost 
exclusively as a verb and in John only as a verb. 


c. The sequence of knowledge following obedience as set forth in 
John 7 17-19 may be compared with the similar sequence in Exod 19 s ¢. 
which anticipates the giving of the law. 


d. There is a notable similarity in usage with respect to the verb 
“to believe.” In Exodus, it (Aiphil of jor) is regularly followed by either 
of two prepositions — 3 or . In 14 31 and 19 9 where Yahweh and/or 
Moses are the object, the preposition 3 ‘in,’ which normally expresses 
position, is employed; in Exod 4 8 1. where Moses or the signs are the 
object of believing, the preposition $, expressing the dative is employed. 
The LXX employs the dative in all these cases without preposition. 
John, on the other hand, commonly uses ets ‘in,’ after mevrevety ‘believe,’ 
though the dative without preposition also occurs. 


A tantalizing question remains in the absence of the term “‘covenant” 
from John though figuring prominently in Exodus. The rest of the NT 
uses the New Covenant idea. Yet John, even in connection with the 
supper where it is used in the other Gospels, does not use the term. John 
surely assumes it. Perhaps he avoided specific use of the term because 
rigid legalistic associations (including the usage in Qumran) had become 
attached to covenant. John rejects this undue emphasis placed on the 


24 Cf. also Exod 19 7, 24 3. 
3 Cf. also John 8 26. 
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Exodus suzerainty-covenant”’ between lord and vassal and follows the 
prophets in suggesting the covenant bond by way of figures such as 
“friends” (vs. ‘‘servants’’) and vine and branches. 


The parallels in the larger structure of the Book of Exodus and the 
Gospel of John are evident chiefly in the series of ‘“‘signs’’ designed to 
produce faith in Moses and Jesus as the preparation for the giving of the 
law (and construction of the sanctuary) accompanied by intercessory 
prayers by Moses and Jesus. These in addition to more detailed similar- 
ities point to a deliberate literary pattern in the Gospel of John in which 
the career and place of Jesus are interpreted in the light of the ministry 
of Moses. 


6 For a study of the contrasting forms of covenant in the Bible see George F. 
Mendenhall’s important work, ‘‘Covenant Forms in Israelite Tradition,” BA, XVII 
(1954), 50-76. 








ILANI/ELOHIM 
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T IS A well-known fact that OT elohim cannot always be rendered 
simply in one of its two clearly established meanings: a) ‘‘God,” 
synonymous with YHWH,;; b) “gods, idols.”’ There is, for example, a 
small group of such marginal occurrences' in which the noun had been 
traditionally interpreted as ‘‘judges.’’? But although this rendering goes 
back to the ancient versions, they do not agree among themselves as to 
where it actually applies.s Nor do the standard translations reflect a 
clear consensus.‘ 

Not all the commentators, moreover, have been persuaded that all 
such passages refer to judges, either in the primary legal sense or as 
mediating between the deity and the people. A key instance is Exod 
21 6, where the meaning penates ‘household gods’ was proposed as a sub- 
stitute for ‘judges’ ;5 the same meaning is explicit, of course, in Gen 31 30. 
Our knowledge, however, of legal procedure in the ancient Near East 
has been advanced greatly in recent years by the publication of pertinent 
cuneiform sources. In particular, the rich material from Nuzi has proved 
to have an intimate bearing on certain biblical customs and practices 
in the patriarchal age. Accordingly, C. H. Gordon was able to point out 
in a brief study* that the term 1/dni ‘gods’ was used in Nuzi legal texts 


t Among the types not to be discussed in this paper may be singled out, e. g., super- 
natural beings; cf. I Sam 28 13; elohim with the Hebrew plural predicate “‘are rising”’ 
is translated ‘‘gods” by LXX and KJV but “angel of God” by Onkelos — this last 
reflecting a predicate in the singular. In Gen 3229 elohim is associated with "*ndSim, 
in the sense of ‘‘beings divine and human.” That a plural attribute with elohim is often 
an indication of some atypical use of the noun may be seen from Gen 1 26, 6 2 ff., etc. 
Note, moreover, the use of the definite article with elohim in the key instances in Exod 
21 6 and Exod 22 7-8. Finally, Exod 22 27 deserves special. attention: Here the use of 
elohim with the verb qillél has to be viewed in the light of the technical term ana ilim 
qullulum, for which cf. E. A. Speiser in AOS, XX XVIII (1955), 57 ff. 

2 The best examples are: Exod 21 6, 22 7, 8, 27; I Sam 2 25; Ps 82 1, 138 1. 

3 Contrast Onkelos’ rendering ‘‘judges” in each of the following passages with that 
of LXX, here given in parentheses: Exod 21 6 (‘‘to the judgment of God’’), Exod 22 7 
(“before God [and swear]’’), Exod 22 8 (“before God’’), Ps 138 1 (‘‘angels’’). 

4 Contrast, e. g., KJV “‘judges’”’ with RSV ‘‘God”’ in the following passages: Exod 
21 6, 22 7, 8, 27. 

5 Cf. Schwally and Baentsch; see C. H. Gordon, JBL, LIV (1935), 139. 

6 Ibid. 
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in ways that closely paralleled some of the atypical occurrences of OT 
elohim., These parallels, he concluded, militated against the traditional 
rendering ‘‘judges.”’ 

Gordon’s view is borne out by further material that has since come 
to light. At the same time, however, the fuller evidence that is now 
available makes possible a closer examination of the problem of the 
quasi-juridical use of i/én1, on the one hand, and elohim, on the other. It 
calls attention, moreover, to one particular question that is central to the 
interpretation of Exod 21 6, but has not been raised hitherto. 

In Nuzi legal texts the z/a@ni appear in two different functions. One 
of these pertains to domestic law and the other to communal law. 
Typical of the first is the employment of t/dn1 as symbols of the right to 
private property. The other usage is limited to oaths taken before the 
ilani when the judges have no adequate evidence to render a verdict on 
their own. In other words, the z/déni were the source of legal decisions 
obtained by supernatural means, i. e., the ordeal.’ 

The same two quasi-judicial uses that are found with d/dni can now 
be clearly established also for elohim. One is involved in Exod 21 6, and 
the other in Exod 22 7-10. The latter of these two passages is relatively 
clear and the problem may be summarized briefly in passing. What is 
involved here is the unexplained theft of property that had been left 
for safekeeping; since there is no other way of deciding the case, both the 
owner and the keeper must swear on oath before the elohim, and ‘“‘he 
whom the elohim adjudge to be wrong (yar5t‘uin) must pay double to the 
other.’’ We have here several immediate indications why the meaning 
“God” is not applicable. The Hebrew noun is used with the definite 
article and is followed by a verb in the plural rather than in the singular. 
What is more, this is clearly a case of one man’s word against another’s. 
No basis is indicated for a judge’s decision either way. In short, this is 
precisely the kind of situation in which the z/émi take over in the Nuzi 
texts’ — through the medium of the oath by the gods. 

The complete parallelism between this biblical passage and the 


7 Cf. H. Liebesny, JAOS, LXI (1941), 134-37; Driver and Miles, Jrag, VII (1940), 
132-38; and, most recently, E. A. Speiser, Orientalia, XXV (1956), 15-23. 

§ Cf. already Gordon, op. cit., p. 141. It should be added that Exod 22 10 goes on 
to mention explicitly the oath by YHWH. But this should not be taken by any means 
as implying that YHWH in this verse is synonymous with ha’*léhm in vss. 7-8, which 
should be clear from grammatical considerations alone. The #dani of the Nuzi texts 
merely indicate a decision on the basis of an oath sworn by the principal gods (Sama, 
Sin, Adad). Just so in the biblical passage in question the oath is by YHWH, or alter- 
natively by elohim in the sense of God. The decision, however, comes from the elohim 
in the sense of t/dni, idols in pre-biblical times, though undoubtedly modified into some 
form of symbol of divine authority in later times. In other words, the issue was presented 
in the form of an oath which constituted an ordeal, but the actual decision was based 
upon the outcome of the ordeal. 
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pertinent Nuzi instances is immediately apparent once it has been 
pointed out. Since the Hebrew occurrence is part of the Covenant Code, 
which presents throughout legal material of great antiquity, such close 
correspondence requires no further explanation. Nor need we look far 
for the reason behind the traditional rendering ‘‘judges.”. The only' 
alternative available to the ancients was ‘“‘gods,’’ and this would have ' 
come close to idolatry. The use, on the other hand, of divine symbols as 
aids in deadlocked legal cases must have been discontinued far too early 
to leave any impression on traditional interpretations. 

At this point a digression would seem to be in order in regard to the 
general problem of the antiquity of the Covenant Code and of its eventual 
position in Israelite law. It has long been recognized that the Covenant 
Cede has to be dated, in its essentials, not later than the period of 
Judges.® It is probably no accident that the term ‘‘Israel’’ is altogether 
absent from the Code.'® Furthermore, it has been noted that the law 
about the goring ox is more archaic in the Covenant Code than in the 
Laws of ESnunna and the Code of Hammurabi." The use of the root 5br, 
moreover, in Exod 22 9, 13 in the sense of “‘injure’’ links up directly with 
the identical use in Nuzi.” All in all, therefore, the Covenant Code has 
clearly very old antecedents. It need not surprise, then, that the use of 
elohim in the Code should parallel that of the tlant in the Nuzi records. 
On the other hand, it is not probable that later users of the Code would 
see in elohim house gods or communal idols of the type attested in Nuzi. 
In the period of the monarchies, if not already at the period of Judges, 
elohim may well have acquired the meaning that is still apparent in the 
phrase ‘‘to inquire of (lit., ‘by means of’) God.’’ In other words, the 
term may have come to stand for what may generally be described as 
instruments of divination or divine decision. Thus the Code may con- 
ceivably have retained in such instances the formulation of its sources, 
but the specific application of the given provision would have been sub- 
ject to change as Israelite society developed. However, approved later 
usage does not explain the original phraseology. The underlying formula- 
tion cannot be properly understood in the case of elohim without refer- 
ence to the two distinct types of i/dni attested in the Nuzi sources. 

Whether there is any other biblical passage which mentions the 
elohim in a context similar to Exod 22 7-s cannot be decided with suf- 
ficient confidence. The likeliest possibility is I Sam 2 25, which states, 
“If a man sins against another man, elohim may mediate between them;'3 


9 Cf. M. Noth, Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament (1957), p. 31. 

1° Tbid., p. 40. 

™ Cf, A. Goetze, JAOS, LXIX (1949), 119. 

13 Cf. E. A. Speiser, JAOS, LV (1935), 440. 

3 Cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (2nd ed., 1913), 
p. 35. 
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but if a man sins against YHWH, who shall intercede for him?” It is 
entirely possible that the first clause contains a straightforward reference 
to God. Yet it would seem to be no less probable that we have here a 
dispute between two parties which cannot be decided by ordinary legal 
means for lack of adequate evidence. In that case, the only recourse 
would be to a decision based on an oath; this would make the elohim here 
equivalent to the tldni of the oath. 

We may now turn to Exod 21 6, which likewise involves a special use 
of elohim. It is immediately apparent that this is no direct analogue to 
Exod 22 7-s. The issue is not a communal one, but rather, and quite 
distinctly, domestic. A slave has waived his right to be freed at the end 
of six years. The master may now accede to the slave’s wish to stay on 
permanently; but he must first bring the slave to the elohim. It is 
specified that, ‘‘He shall bring him to the door or the doorpost; and his 
master shall bore through his ear with an aw]; and he shall serve him for 
life.” 

What was the purpose in thus bringing the slave to the elohim? In 
other words, what is the connection between this particular act and the 
change from terminal to permanent slavery? It is on this point that more 
information is needed than has yet been uncovered. Can extra-biblical 
evidence clarify the problem? 

As indicated above, the suggestion was made some time ago, without 
special reference to cuneiform sources, that elohim in this particular 
instance stood for household gods. On the other hand, an independent 
connection between a cuneiform passage and another biblical verse was 
established as early as 1926. Sydney Smith pointed out in that year™ 
that the use of t/énz in one of the texts from Kirkuk’ recalls and helps 
to explain the reference to elohim in Gen 31 30. The text in question is 
Gadd 51, an adoption document. It states that on the death of the 
adoptive father, the adopted son shall become the special type of heir 
that the Nuzi documents designate as ewuru."® Should, however, a 
natural son be born to the testator in the meantime, he shall become the 
primary heir, in token whereof he shall receive his father’s t/ant. Other- 
wise the 1/dnt are to go to the adopted son. It follows that the dani 
served as a kind of symbolic title to family property. They were thus of 
particular value in cases where normal heirs (sons) were lacking and where 


1 Sydney Smith at C. J. Gadd, RA, XXIII (1926), 127. 

18 The texts published by Gadd in RA, XXIII, come from the city of Arrapba 
which was the dominant center of the region in which Nuzi was situated. 

6 I, e., a category distinguishable from the normal kind of heir who is the testator’s 
own son, cf. E. A. Speiser, JAOS, LV (1935), 435 ff. An ewuru can never be a maru 
rab@ or a terdennu, although he may, in given circumstances, have the right to the 
inheritance of either. Thus Jacob could have been viewed as an ewuru, and was appar- 
ently so viewed by his wives. 
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property was deeded to others, such as daughters, sons-in-law, or adopted 
sons. 

Against this background, even though it had not been fuily clarified 
at the time, the situation in Genesis 31 emerged immediately in a new 
light. A daughter’s right to a share in her father’s estate’? would have to 
be safeguarded, according to Hurrian law as reflected in Nuzi, by the 
possession of the house gods.'® Thus Rachel had every reason to make 
sure that she would not be deprived of her rights; her removal of the 
house gods would have been a case of self-protection.'® 

Now if elohitm represents house gods — whether in the original form 
or in some vestigial legal manner — in Gen 31 30 as well as in Exod 21 6, 
both contexts should have the same socio-legal basis. In order to find 
out whether this premise is valid, it is now necessary to analyze the 
available instances in which the use of i/dni as house gods is known from 
the Nuzi records. 

The pertinent documents are the following: Gadd 5, 51; JEN 89, 
216, 478; HSS V, 67; HSS XIV, 8, 108. Gadd 51 has just been sum- 
marized. Two of the other texts, Gadd 5 and HSS XIV, 108, are closely 
interrelated. The former is a resettlement on the part of N., who, 
incidentally, was also the testator in Gadd 51. The new will leaves the 
estate to the sons of the same W. who was the beneficiary in Gadd 51, 
and who had apparently died in the meantime. The oldest son (mdru 
rabt) is given the house gods as an exclusive grant (ina kiterri)?° — the 
term tldni is glossed here as ‘‘dwelling in my house” (i/dni?!-ya a-§i-ib 
b[t1?"-ya]) — along with certain other parts of the estate in which his 
brothers are not to share. -The older will is simultaneously canceled 
(51-53). 

The related text, HSS XIV, 108, is likewise a redrawn will. The 
testator had previously deeded to his sons varying shares of property; 
the resettlement appears to equalize the several shares.73 The only 


11 Cf. HSS V, 67.28 ff. which provides that where there are no sons, a daughter 
may receive a share of the father’s estate: “If G. ([mJa-ra la t-la-ad mdarat-su $a /G. 
eqlatiel bitatie! 1-en NIG i-liq-q{t]) bears no son, a daughter of G. shall receive fields, 
houses, a single share (?).”’ : 

#8 It should be remembered in this connection that the home of the Patriarchs was 
at Harran, in the heart of Hurrian territory. They had thus been fully exposed to 
Hurrian customs. Cf. E. A. Speiser, Journal of World History, I (1953), 311-27. 

1% Cf. C. H. Gordon, BASOR, No. 66 (1937), 25-27; Biblical Archaeologist, II 
(1940), 1-12. 

» For this meaning of kiterru/kitru and a discussion of this text cf. P. Koschaker, 
ZA, XLVIII (1944), 189 ff., n. 53. 

t Ibid., p. 190. 

22 For the complete wording of the final clause see the translation and translitera- 
tion, sbid., p. 191. 

3 This interpretation would seem tv follow from 22 ff., “‘And now I deed to all of 
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difference seems to be that the oldest son alone is given possession of the 
house gods. A desire seems to be indicated that no new house gods be 
made after the testator’s death: mdrii?'!-ya ar-ki-ya ilani* la 1-pu(!)-5u, 
‘‘My sons shall not make(?) i/aéni after my death.’"*4 In all probability, 
this refers to the setting up of separate households which would, in turn, 
require new house gods. 

What is inherited then, in the first place, is real property. But in 
addition to the property as such, the transfer of the family house gods 
was an important consideration, since it determined who was to be the 
head of the family. Where natural heirs were lacking, however, the 
transfer of the house gods to an ewuru or a daughter assumed added 
importance. This last feature is clearly reflected in several texts which 
seek to guard against the possibility that the house gods may fall into 
unauthorized hands. The phrase used in such cases’s is X ana tlani la 
igerreb,*® ‘‘X shall not come near to the gods (i. e., lay hold on the gods).”’ 

Analogously, a disinherited son, if he was in a position to claim the 
tlani, is deprived of this right when the father has smashed the clump of 
clay (kirbadna hept), which symbolized the dissolution of the relation- 
ship.?7 

The text just cited lists two other types of images which figure 
jointly with the z/dnz in this specialized symbolism of family law. These 
are the AN.ZAB and efemmu. The latter are, of course, the ‘‘family 
spirits.’” What the AN.ZAB may signify is not clear, although this term 
appears again together with the z/dnz in HSS X1V, 8, in connection with 
an alleged sale of female members of a certain family to a foreign land.?8 
In other words, what is involved is once more an intimate point of family 
law.?9 

All the passages just discussed have this underlying feature in com- 
mon: The principal point in each of them is that the situation concerned 


them,” contrasting with the preceding line which deals with what he had formerly 
written (ina panatum|ma a$)tura). 

4 23; cf. also 30. 

3 E. g., JEN 89, 216. 

26 The identical root is employed in Exod 22 7, but with a markedly different force. 
The Hebrew form is in the niphal, and it has there the primary meaning of ‘‘come near,” 
without any of the proprietary connotation (approximately “have a claim to”) that the 
Akkadian idiom reflects. This idiomatic use can, however, be seen in Exod 12 48. This 
was pointed out to me by Dr. Speiser, with whom I also discussed other problems 
raised by this paper. 

27 JEN 478, 

28 Such a sale is otherwise prohibited, JEN 428, and note Exod 21 8. Cf. I. Mendel- 
sohn, JAOS, LV (1935), 190. For nakaéru used together with nadénu i in the sense of 
“to dispose of illegally,” see MRS IX, 17.341.24, p. 163. 

29 The details of this text are obscure to some extent. Most probably, the right to 
such a sale would seem to be linked with the transfer of the images. ' 
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presents some aspect out of the ordinary. Property is to pass to other 
than normal heirs, a previously drawn will is to be altered, the pre- 
sumptive right to an inheritance denied, or a fictitious adoption is 
placed outside the sphere of genuine family law. It is always the extra- 
ordinary that the house gods, as the protectors and symbols of family 
holdings, are thus drawn in, as it were, to safeguard and to render 
legitimate — not only the property, but also the person in relation to the 
property — against possible future claims. 

In regard to the physical shape of the z/éni, the mention of the 
etemmu (ancestral images) in parallel passages would alone be sufficient 
to show that figurines of one type or another were involved. This is 
further confirmed by the Hurrian phrase enna Sarrena in a ritual text.3° 
As has been pointed out independently, Sarrena stands here for ‘‘fig- 
urines.”’3* Since Hurrian enna equals ildni, as is guaranteed by the 
logographic form DINGIR.MES.LUGAL followed by the Hurrian 
plural suffix (e)na (the underlying form being *enena > enna),3* the phrase 
as a whole corresponds to ‘“‘i/dni figurines.” Still another type of fig- 
urine is reflected by Alalakh az-za-am-mi (AT 265.19), which recurs in 
Boghazkéi in the plural form azammina, where it likewise means 
“figurines. ’’33 

It follows from the foregoing that, in Hurrian circles at least, family 
images, whether or not they had more than one function, were known by 
more than one term. Significantly enough, the corresponding elohim of 
the OT are also known by other designations. In two revealing passages 
the term teraphim ({*rdpim) is used as an absolute synonym of elohim. 
In both Genesis 31 and Judges 18, we find elohim alternating with 
teraphim. It is interesting, and in all probability significant as well, that 
the term elohim is used by the owner of the images (Gen 31 30, Judg 
18 24), whereas other parties refer to them as teraphim (Gen 31 19; 
Judg 17 5, 18 14, 17, 18, 20).34 That the teraphim were understood to be 
figurines is clear from at least one unambiguous passage; namely, I Sam 
19 13, 18, which shows that they could be arranged to look like living 
beings. 

The combined evidence before us may thus be summed up as follows: 
The biblical elohim/teraphim correspond, in so far as Genesis 31 is con- 
cerned, with Nuzi tani in their intimate role in regard to family law. 
We have seen that this role was especially significant in situations which 


3° KUB, XXVII, 38, col. I, 1-7. 

3« Cf. H. G. Giiterbock, ZA, XLIV (1935), 81 ff. 

3? Cf, J. Friedrich, WZKM, L (1943), 62, n. 4. For the Nuzi form DINGIR.MES. 
LUGAL-na (enna Sarrena) see Lacheman at Starr, Nuzi, I (1939), 530. 

33 Cf. E. Laroche, JCS, II (1948), 130. 

34 These alternating usages would seem to indicate that teraphim does not have at 
all the reverent connotation that elohim enjoys. 
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contained features that were out of the ordinary. The case of Laban’s 
daughters clearly contained such a feature, as has been widely recognized. 
There remains the question as to whether something analogous is in- 
volved in Exod 21 6 

It goes without saying that the passage concerns itself with what is 
essentially a matter of family property. What is more, the detail at issue 
presents a departure from the norm. A slave who was entitled to claim 
his freedom at the end of six years of servitude chooses to change his 
status to lifetime slavery. As a permanent slave, he would become a 
member of his master’s household, and, in so doing, would become part 
of the family estate. 

What function, then, do the elohim have in such a case? In the light 
of the analogous material discussed above, it would follow that the use of 
elohim in this instance was much the same as that of t/dm1 in cases where 
the latter were called upon to bear witness and lend protection in matters 
of family property that were out of the ordinary. Nevertheless, the con- 
nection between our biblical passage and the suggested Nuzi analogues 
is not compelling at first glance. To be sure, in both instances we are 
dealing with house gods under whose tutelage matters of this kind have 
been shown to belong. Yet, a stronger link is desirable if the real rela- 
tionship between the biblical passage and the Nuzi material is to be made 
probable. In the view of this writer, the material is capable of yielding 
such a link. 

The majority of the Nuzi texts which were adduced above concerned 
themselves primarily with matters of inheritance in which the support 
of the i/dni was a factor. Was this the sole function of the tlani? In 
other words, was the possession of the i/dni essential only in special cases 
of inheritance, e. g., to show that a daughter like Rachel was justified 
in claiming a share of her father’s estate? That this would be an unduly 
narrow interpretation of the function of the z/déni can be gathered from 
two of the texts already cited, i. e., HSS XIV, 8, 108. 

Neither of these documents addresses itself to matters of exceptional 
inheritance, yet the Jani figure prominently in both. In HSS XIV, 8, 
the accusation is made and denied, under oath, that the transfer of the 
ilant somehow resulted in selling : ertain women to a foreign land (ina 
mati Sani!). The other text, as was indicated above, provides for the 
possibility that the estate would be divided after the testator’s death, 
in which case each heir might have his own ilént, while the first-born 
retained the original house gods. Taken together, these two texts de- 
scribe an additional function of the house gods which has not been 
previously noted; namely, that they are, above all, the protectors of the 
family stake as a whole. It was undesirable to have property holdings 
transferred to a foreign land, or to have a long-held estate broken up 
and thus removed, in part, from the supervision of the house gods. It 
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follows that the house gods symbolized the given family holdings as an 
integral unit. It should be added at this point that in the disinheritance 
text JEN 478, previously mentioned, the dissolution of the relationship 
is carried out ina pant AN.ZAB, ‘‘before the AN.ZAB figurines.”” Now 
if significant withdrawals thus came under their jurisdiction, would not 
the inclusion of a new holding also require their prior, if symbolic, 
approval? 

The addition of a permanent slave would obviously constitute a new 
item in the total estate. The choice to become a permanent slave, as 
indicated in Exod 21 6, was clearly contrary to the normal provisions of 
the Covenant Code. The fact that this was an unusual procedure might 
have, in itself, required referral to the house gods, at least in the earlier 
stages. A further reason, however, for involving the gods in the matter 
would be the resulting increase in the family estate, implicit in the 
addition of a permanent slave. All in all, the explicit statement that the 
master shall ‘‘bring him to the gods” may now be seen against a valid 
social and legal background. For, such an act was calculated to place the 
slave under an authority which symbolized the household as an integral 
stake. 

In conclusion, the point needs no stressing that self-enslavement was 
not a matter to be taken lightly. Henceforward, the person involved 
here was to bear permanent marks of his altered status. His master had 
to “pierce his ear’”’ at the door or the doorpost. The fact remains, 
however, that these were merely outward indications of slavery. The 
important thing was the internal change within the household brought 
about by the altered personal setup. It is highly probable, therefore, 
that for this reason, more than any other, it was deemed essential to 
have the participation of the elohim. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UN!VERSITY 


HE Interpreter’s Bible on Isaiah, like all other commentaries in the 
past, begins its note on this verse: ‘“The text and the translation of 
this verse are in places difficult ...’’ (V, 212). The form of the verse, 
opening with a conditional clause (m3 “1iy1), suggests that it is a qualifica- 
tion and expansion of what immediately precedes. This would mean that 
after the complete desolation and depopulation of the land depicted in 
vss. 11-12, the tenth that survives will be subjected to still further destruc- 
tion, like the terebinth and the oak, etc. 

The KJV, following a verbal translation of an undoubtedly corrupt 
and distorted verse, fails to bring out the conditional clause and reads: 
“But yet in it shall be a tenth, and it shall return, and shall be eaten: 
as a teil tree and as an oak, whose substance is in them, when they cast 
their leaves: so the holy seed shall be the substance thereof.” 

The RSV, recognizing the conditional clause, makes much better 
reading but still unsatisfactory meaning: ‘‘And though a tenth remain in 
it, it will be burned again, like a terebinth or an oak, whose stump re- 
mains standing when it is felled. The holy seed is its stump.” 

We shall begin our discussion at the end of the passage and work 
backwards, making this initial observation: the last three words wp y1 
mnaxp were long felt by many critics to be a later addition to the text. 
It has been claimed, that on the basis of the catch-word naxp, this 
clause might have been introduced by someone in post-Exilic pietistic 
circles with a view to softening the catastrophic implications of the 
oracle of doom, since after the initial corruption of the text, nsx» could 
have been taken to mean a stump of a tree, a pillar, or anything else. 

The expression wp yt cannot be found anywhere else in the Bible 
except in Ezra 9 2, where we read for the first time a complaint that ‘‘the- 
holy seed had been mingled with the ms1Nn py. In the Book of Daniel, 
too, we begin to come across such new phrases as wtp n’12 arty and wp oy. 
The DSS, notably the Manual of Discipline, take great delight in such 
expressions aS WIP"WIN, WIP", VIPTVN, VIP“, WIp"Mavwnd, wIpn, 
wip-nty and so on. In all the other books of the Bible nouns in construct 
relationship with wip are reserved for sanctuary ritual only, such as holy 
vessels, holy vestments, holy bread, and the like.t This semantic shift. 


* Another instance of people being mentioned in connection with wtp occurs in 
225 
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whereby wip could equally be applied to people, the Law, or the covenant 
at large, must have occurred at a time when the sanctuary no longer held 
the exclusive designation of the term wtp. If we add to all this that the 
clause 7nN3x¥D wap yr is not wholly represented in the ancient Greek ver- 
sion of Isaiah we may wonder what the Vorlage of the LXX in this 
particular passage looked like. 

On the other hand, it is also maintained that the omission of w1p yt 
mnaxd was due to haplography and that this haplography may have 
occurred in the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX. It is apparent that the LXX 
read the final word of the verse mnaxp (=Gr. rns Onkns avrns) and 
not 03 naxp. The scribe’s eyes could have simply jumped from the first 
naxp to the second (with the apparent duplication of the p), and all the 
intervening material was left out. The actual situation can be shown 
as follows: 


mnaxp wap yr o3 naxp nodwa MT 
mnaxy <— Dp nobva (?) LXX (Vorlage) 


I. L. Seeligmann, in his discussion of the omissions in the LXX of 
Isaiah and their subsequent inclusion in the later revised Greek versions, 
calls such omissions ‘‘midrashic’”’ additions which ‘“‘crept’”’ into the 
Hebrew text during the period between the earliest translation of Isaiah 
and that of Origen. But, with regard to mnaxp wip yt, he refuses to 
consider it an addition despite the fact that it is missing from the LXX 
and found in the major portions of the hexaplaric revision and nearly 
all LC texts as omeppa ayvov To ornA\wpua autns. Here he argues that, 
since the words wtp yt were used (in Ezra 9 2) to designate the reestab- 
lished Jewish community in Jerusalem, it points to their pre-Exilic origin 
in the text of Isaiah, and ‘‘maybe, indeed, to their authenticity” (The 
Septuagint Version of Isaiah (Leiden, 1948], p. 63). 

In any case, whether mnaxd wtp yt was original in the Hebrew text or 
a gloss, we shall leave it temporarily out of our discussion and we shall 
proceed with the treatment of the main part of the verse. 

Whenever a preposition with a pronominal suffix appears in a biblical 
phrase without a verb governing it, as in 03 naxD, we may expect some 
textual difficulty, e. g., o>xa 2swn ma, Ps 68 15.2 03 naxp as a separate 
unit makes no sense, no matter what interpretation we may give to it 
and in spite of the inversion of words to which translators have long been 
resorting. 

The word naxd meaning stump has no parallel in biblical or extra- 





Deutero-Isaiah, 43 28; but here too, it still means princes of the sanctuary. A number of 
critics would read here sp "1. 

2 Cf. the writer’s discussion of this verse in ‘‘Notes on Psalm 68,”" JBL, LX XI (1952), 
161. 
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biblical Hebrew. All other biblical, extra-biblical, Jewish-Aramaic, and 
Syriac sources understand this word in the sense of a cultic, commemora- 
tive, funerary stela or a boundary stone. Nowhere does it mean a 
substance or a stump of a tree, however tempting the inference may be. 
In the sense of a stela it is found in Phoen. naxp, naxx, Old Aramaic — 
Zkr naxi, Arabic mnsb and perhaps as a loan word from the west in 
Akkad. (pl.) nasabéti. Ugaritic also has several instances with the 
same meaning: e. g., 2 Aqht 1:27, nsb.. skn.. ilibh . bqdS, ‘‘One who sets 
up the stela of his ancestral gods in the shrine.’’ We have now many 
representations of stelae or standing stones coming from different places 
from the second and first millennium. All appear to have been related 
to cults or to the memory of the dead. The latest examples of such 
stelae have been found at Hazor.’ 

It is very unlikely that in the time of Isaiah such a popular word 
meaning a cultic pillar should be used, instead, for the stump of a tree. 
The Hebrew term for a stump is yr), known to us from the tree-stump 
image in Isa 11 1 and especially from Job 14 s, ‘‘For there is hope for a 
tree if it be cut down, that it will sprout again though the root may be 
old in the earth and the stock (Heb. yn, Gr. oredexos) die in the 
ground.” 

Nor is it likely that the term nobwa which is a hapax legomenon can 
really mean, ‘‘When it casts its leaves.”” The best description of a tree 
when it loses its leaves is found in Isa 1 30 mby nbaa mbxo or Isa 344 
jpn my dard, “As the leaf falls off,” or, ‘‘As leaves fall from’’; Ezek 
47 12 iby ia wd py S95; Ps 13 dia wd andyn. 

It is true that the mbx (Pistacia Palestina which is a variety of 
Pistacia Atlantica, or terebinth) does dropi ts leaves in winter,‘ and it is 
so described in Isa 1 30. But it is not so with the y\dx, a species of the 
Quercus family of trees, the English Oak. Among the latter, only those 
which have wide leaves drop them in winter. However, the more frequent 
kind in Palestine is the one with hard leaves and small blossoms without 
corollas, which keeps its leaves all year round. Again, even if one of the 
trees does drop its leaves seasonally, why should it then be burned and 
used for fuel? Hence the supposed simile, “like the terebinth and oak 
when they cast their leaves,” is neither correct nor to the point. Let us 
now examine the wording of the 1QIsa* 6 13,5 which we render tentatively 
as follows: 


3 Cf. Yigael Yadin, ‘Excavations at Hazor,’’ BA, XIX (1956), 10. In addition, 
they claim to have discovered 13th century funerary installations — ?mpa ‘na, where 
some 45 funerary stelae have been found, including one with two outstretched hands. 

4 See Ensiglopedia Migrait, 1, 236, s. pox. 

SI first noticed this passage at a seminar on textual criticism at the Oriental Semi- 
nary of the Johns Hopkins University. Previously this new reading had been pointed 
out by W. H. Brownlee, in Vetus Testamentum, I (1951). 


a 
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And it will be burned like a terebinth or = swe oa) abe ayad anym 
an oak, when it 1s flung down from/on wpm yt moa naxp nodbwo 
a sacred column of a high place... mnaxo 


This interesting reading provides the basis not only for the recon- 
struction of the original text of this verse, but it has also recovered for us 
a significant simile illustrating a familiar iconoclastic scene of ancient 
Palestine. 1QIsa* also reveals an important clue by which we can see 
how the verse was gradually corrupted. 

We shall begin with the difference between 1QISa* moa and MT o3. 
As is well known, the DS texts have the peculiarity of an additional 7 
after the pronominal suffix of 3rd. p. m. & f.: e. g., Isa 41 17 mox"K for 
oxax; 34 7 none for onwd; noddoyn; monde; nome; MAMA and ADIZ 
for om (from 41 27 on mn xd per); with prepositions: mpn3 for ona, 
m2, nomdy, momdx; this phenomenon (which is not found everywhere in 
the texts) and which we describe, for the moment, as a peculiarity of the 
DS “vulgar” texts, must have been at some period more common than 
we may now suppose, and must have been shared by many other textual 
types no longer extant. The pronunciation which it presupposes is still 
the rule in the Samaritan tradition: e. g., Gen 32 20 ooxxoa — Sam. 
bamasékimma; Gen 4 s anya — bavutimma. MT also preserves the longer 
form: e. g., mond, Mond, monn — 12 times mn ‘they,’ f. for 7. 

Our Hebrew texts must have had many more instances of this same 
kind, but they were probably combed out as far as possible by the early 
Masoretes, who strove to bring the orthography much closer to the very 
ancient consonantal texts which underlie the MT.°® 

The word 702 which stood either as the last word of the oracle, now 
called chap. 6, or at the end of a clause, looked in all probability to some 
early scribes like a preposition with a pronominal pl. ending; and there- 
fore the so-called ‘‘vulgar” 7 (for final 4) was stricken out.? 

It may be mentioned here that chap. 6 was not the only oracle that 
might have ended in the preposition 3 with a pronominal suffix. Other 
instances of this are found in the Book of Isaiah, as, for example, in chap. 
30, which ends in 73 m>Yy3 mT Now and chap. 34, 72 noe” WH NI. But 
whereas those final clauses have a predicate to which the prepositional 
phrase refers and which it modifies, ours has not. 

Although the Greek version of the LXX appears to have had its own 
difficulties in rendering the Hebrew of this verse, a cursory examination 
of its wording might not be irrelevant here: ws tepeBivOos kar ws Bada- 


6 We may regard as a parallel illustration the 3 instances of MT qb (Num 23 13; 
Jud 19 13; II Chron 25 17) for an actual m9? — the longer form of the imperative, 
accompanying the expression of wish (see notes of Masora parva). 

7 The 1QIsa* has mp3 3 times as against 1nd\2 3 times and 7px once. 
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vos oTav exreon ato Tns Onxns avrys, ‘‘As a terebinth and an acorn 
when it falls from its vault/chest/tomb.” 

Even if we admit that azo rns Onxns avrns rendered MT 
mnaxo———————-» it is equally valid to assume that the preceding MT 
03 naxd or 1QIsa* mp3 Naxd would also have been rendered by the word 
@nxns had not omission due to haplography taken place. And, in the 
light of our previous discussion, 7D3 Nax¥d were, perhaps, the last words 
of the oracle, after all. Far from seeking any support from this verse 
of the LXX we intend only to draw attention to: a) the range of the 
meaning of @nxns, and_ b) the significance of 702 naxo — a compound 
which, as we shall see, can mean also ‘‘a burial cairn.’’® 

It is hardly possible that the Greek orav exmeon (an aorist sub- 
junctive from exatmTw meaning ‘‘throw down, fling down, felling’’) would 
translate MT nobwa as a temporal clause with 3 — a preposition, and 
nobw — some kind of a verbal noun. It would, rather, reflect 1QIsa* 
nodbwp awe (poetical Hebrew — nadwnn) or, a supposed nadwn awed. For 
the latter cf. oray in Ezek 35 18, Isa 23 5. 

Finally the preposition azo could have resulted either from the 
omission of four words as indicated above, or from a translation of 
naxop — the p having dropped out later due to local haplography. Again, 
even if we consider the clause 7NaxD wtp yr a late addition to the text 
it also ends with a feminine pronominal suffix as though it referred to an 
original mp3. Otherwise, we should expect onaxp to agree with the 
received o3. 

This supposedly innocuous omission of the final n, thereby trans- 
forming a noun 73 into a preposition with suffix 03, touched off in 
subsequent transmission a whole chain of reactions which are responsible 
for the state of the text as we have it now. The fact that 023 naxD was 
treated by MT asa separate phrase made the preceding clause susceptible 
of further adjustments so that the earlier reading which has been partially 
preserved in 1QIsa* as moa naxp nodwp swe poxo1 mba became MT mbxo 
oa naxsp nodwa swe yybeo1. nodwa is an expression with no parallel in the 
Bible, except the obscure word nobw in I Chron 26 16. 

While we cannot be absolutely certain that the word 7n3 is not 
simply the longer form of MT os, the reading of 1QIsa* as proposed 
above makes sense in the context and brings us closer to the original 
meaning of this verse. Yet it seems to me that we can go one step further 
towards reconstructing the verse by reading m7wsx ‘Asherah’ for 7we. 


* In the 2 other instances LXX @nxys stands for MT (Isa 3 26) Wane (nnp ‘an 
entrance to a house’) and MT (Exod 26 25) o'na (na here meaning some kind of ‘‘con- 
tainer” or “‘holder’’). The word 7p3 is in some places confused with or parallel to n’3. 
Cf. Isa 152. Not infrequently also nwa *na I Kings 12 31, 13 32, II Kings 23 19. On 
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The proposed reading will be 703 naxp[p] nobwo[n a}rexh) poxsr adxo. 
Granted that this is still conjectural and goes beyond the wording of 
1QIsa*, it appears to be borne out by the following considerations: 


a) Metrical. Since the beginning of the verse scans naturally as a 
3:3 line, the rest of the verse could be read only as prose, unless we read 
m™wx for wx, thereby giving uniform meter to the whole passage. 

b) “wx as a relative pronoun has no place in a poetical verse and cer- 
tainly not before a modifying participle which usually takes the article 7 
(nobvon). The absence of the article here, can easily be explained by 
haplography following 77wx.° 

c) While we cannot point to a set rule in this matter nor offer any 
reason for it, a mere accumulation of evidence from the Bible shows that 
trees in serial sequence come more often in groups of three than in pairs. 


Hos 4 13 mbm madi dn 

Isa 44 14 pow) Aran ora 

Ezek 27 6 onde mk... ONT 

Zech 11 2 qwa nde 19597 rw dpi > wins bon 

Isa 41 19 TNWRN) TIN WIND. . . OTN AY MN DIDS INN 
Ezek 31 8 op)... OWN... ON 

II Chron 2 7 p’ndN) OYINS OI *xy 

Cant 7 9, 13 and elsewhere 


d) In Canaanite cultic tradition Elt and Airt are synonymous names 
for the same goddess."® As trees they represent female deities, and 
frequently in the Bible they are found in conjunction with mas sébét 
and baémét — cultic stelae and rustic open-air sanctuaries, e. g., I Kings 
14 23 py py b> nnm Ama mya b> Sy owe maxon mwa ond ADA OD 3. 
That by py py b> (every green tree) was particularly meant mbx and 
bx can be seen from Hos 4 13 79m mad pose nnn wp myaan dy; cf. also 
II Kings. 17 9-10, 18 4, 23 1-20; II Chron 142, 311, 344; Exod 34 13; 
Deut 12 2-3, 7 5; Mic 5 12. 
Although KJV translates 77x as ‘‘grove” following the Greek and 
Latin versions based presumably on old tradition, and the RSV renders 
_ simply, ‘“‘Asherah” (pl. Asherim), it is claimed by many that the Asherah 
was a wooden post representing the goddess at the shrine. However, it is 
equally true that the Israelites are commanded to break down the altars 


moa naxd cf. ona nap naxod (Gen 35 20); byan nva naxp (sing.? II Kings 10 26); maxp 


vow n'a (Jer 43 13). 
9’ We may restore the 1} to 7700" considering 770m) now to be the last in the series; 


there is no need to add 5 to nx since the 5 is not always attached to each noun in a 
series. For the latter cf. Isa 32 2. : 

Cf, among other examples Krt Il. 201-2 s#¢t atrt srm. wilt sydnm; Gordon, Ugaritic 
Handbook (1947), p. 186. 
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or high places, dash in pieces the massébé6t, and cut down the Asherim 
(Exod 34 13, etc.). They were also forbidden to plant any tree as an 
Asherah (Deut: 16 21). Here Asherah was specifically referred to as 
“tree.” . 

The verb ‘‘cut down, chop down,” is frequently applied to the Asherim, 
and one passage commands that they be cut down and the wood be used 
as fuel (Judg 6 25-30); cf. also Deut 12 3; I] Kings 23 15. Whatever the 
secondary nature of the Asherah may have been, it was set up like a tree 
on high places beside altars of incense (hammdnim) and stone pillars 
(massébét)."' 

The evidence for ’é/ah as a sacred tree is also abundant in our decu- 
mentary sources: e. g., Isa 1 29, “‘For you shall be ashamed of the oaks 
in which you delighted”; Isa 57 5, ‘‘You who burn with lust among the 
oaks, under every green tree’”’; and Hos 4 13, ‘“They sacrifice — and burn 
incense upon the hill under }\bx, 29, and 7dx.” 

If the LX X® of Judg 96 correctly reflects the original Hebrew, this 
must have contained the phrase max07 px ‘the terebinth of a massébah.’ 
Its meaning is made clear by Josh 24 26 where it is related that Joshua 
erected a stone (massébah) ‘‘under the oak (mbxm nnn) that was at the 
sanctuary of the Lord.” Thus we see that }\>x, 75x, and 77wK were con- 
nected with bamét and massébét. People worshipped under these trees, 
sitting in their shade, and buried their dead underneath them.” 

The 1QIsa* reading, no>w (hophal ptcp.), is a well-attested form in the 
Hebrew Bible, e. g., Jer 36 30 n>bwo srnn inbaa and it is also used for 
felling trees: Ezek 19 12, ‘But the vine was plucked up in fury, cast down 
(72297) to the ground.’’ The feminine ending should not require any 
transposition of words since all these trees, being considered ritually 
hoky and representing deities, could be spoken of as of feminine gender. 
The participle may also refer to the last "wx. A comparable example is 
found in Hos 413 my aw 73 mde mad) dx nnn. The most probable 
reading, however, which goes well with the text is ma>won (pl.). 

The common meaning of the word baém4h in its cultic sense is ‘‘elevated 
platform on which cultic objects were placed or erected.’’ This would 
account for the combination 703 naxo. Although not all sanctuaries 
formed by alignments of standing stones, such as at Gezer for instance, 
could as a rule be called high places, Albright states ‘‘that there is no 
reason to suppose that the religious usages in vogue at the ‘b@méth’ in 
the time of the Judges differed in essential aspects from the practices 
described by Hosea, three centuries later,” or, in the time of Isaiah. 
Rustic bamét were generally located on hills and under trees both for the 


Cf. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1946), p. 237; also, Archaeology 


and the Religion of Israel (1946), p. 78. 
1 Cf. Millar Burrows, What Mean these Stones (1941), p. 212. 
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ry.” 
purpose of obtaining shelter from the sun and because of the cultic 
significance of the trees." 

It has also become increasingly clear that the word baémdah, which 
meant ‘‘back, ridge” in Canaanite, can also mean a funerary cairn since 
in addition to several other passages in the Bible — where mp3 could be 
understood as such, 1QIsa* reads in 53 9 o-wy oY) Nap oy AN 1N 
wpa. inDi3 ‘his tomb,’ confirms both semantically and etymologically 
what had long ago been conjectured, namely that baémah is derived from 
a stem bwm ‘high’ with originally long 4 in the first syllable (as pointed 
out by J. Barth, Nominalbildung).™4 

The practice of erecting funeral stelae was known in Canaan, as 
illustrated by the previously cited Aqhat text from Ugarit. In Hebrew 
tradition this practice is mentioned infrequently, e. g., II Sam 18 18, 
where Absalom is said to have erected a funeral stela (massébah) for 
himself because he had no son to commemorate his name. Cf. also naxo 
bn nap, Gen 35 19. The relation which we find here and from the Middle 
Bronze Age between baméh and massébah agrees with the archeologically 
demonstrated association of massébét with burial cairns. It helps to 
explain why the LXX regularly rendered 702 by ornA7 throughout the 
Pentateuch. 

In conclusion we may say that if we were to find some graphic 
representation from antiquity depicting a bémah we would probably see 
a little elevation with an altar and a stone pillar in the center, surrounded 
by shade trees in close association with cultic activity. The passage in 
Isaiah reflects what must have been a familiar occurrence in those days 
of social and religious upheaval when revolutions, reformations, and 
reactions followed each other in succession. High places were attacked 
and desecrated, their trees being felled and flung down on the slopes of 
the bémah. These scenes must have been characteristic of such periods 
in ancient Israel, and may well be described in a figure of speech like the 
one now recovered from the great Isaiah scroll of Qumran. 


Isa 6 13 


And though a tenth should remain in it, Mwy 7m Ty) 

It will be burned again, ayad anim nae 

Like a terebinth, or an oak, or an Ten noo aba 
Asherah, 

When flung down from the sacred moa naxo'n’ nobwo'n" 
column of a high place. 


33 Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 105 and 107. See his most 
recent discussion of bémah, ‘‘The High Place in Ancient Palestine,” in the Volume du 
Congres: Strasbourg 1956 (‘Supplement to Vetus Testamentum,” Vol. IV; Leiden, 1957). 

% According to Albright the original form of the word was bahmatu>bamatu. He 
also accounts for the development of the dialectal variant bahmatu > bomatu. 





A TEXTUAL TRANSPOSITION IN CODEX C 
(Ephraemi Syri rescriptus) 


HAROLD H. OLIVER 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 


Meese is a textual transposition in the text of the Apocalypse of 
Codex C not mentioned in the definitive editions of the Apocalypse 
by R. H. Charles,' Josef Schmid,? and H. C. Hoskier,3 nor by the MS 
cataloguers C. R. Gregory,4 Hermann von Soden,’ and F. H. A. Scrivener.® 
The transposition is clearly evident from the transcript of Codex C 
edited by Tischendorf in 1843,7 though he makes no special reference to 
it nor elaborates upon its implications. F. J. A. Hort® appears to have 
been the.only person to have speculated about this variant, but he wrote 
prior to the great MS discoveries which have broadened our knowledge 
of the ancient book. This is a report of a reinvestigation of the problem 
in the light of recent studies. 

Only 8 folia are extant of the probable 13 or so which presented the 
text of the Apocalypse in Codex C before it was dismantled. The sixth 
folio contained chaps. 9 17—11 12 and became folio 73 in the present 
codex of the writings of Ephraem. Folio five, now lost, contained 
7 14—9 16, with the possible exception of 7 17—8 4 which now appears in 
place of 10 10—11 3 on folio 73v. Within lines 6-16 of folio 73v, where one 
expects 10 10—11 3, a section of chaps. 7 and 8 now stands. This block 
of transposed material does not constitute an intelligible variant, for 
vss. 10 10 and 7 17, as well as 84 and 113, merge nonsensically. One 
must conclude that this is an error of transcription. It is surprising that — 
the scribe of a de luxe MS like C did not discover this displacement, for 


« R. H. Charles, The Book of Revelation (“ICC”’ [2 vols.; New York, 1920]). 

2 Josef Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen A pokalypse-Textes (Miinche- 
ner Theologische Studien,” 1. Erganzungsband; 2. Die alten Stimme [Miinchen, 1955]). 

3H. C. Hoskier, Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse (2 vols.; London, 1929). 

4C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes (Leipzig, 1900-1909), I-III. 

5s Hermann von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Berlin, 1911-13), I-IV. 

6 F. H. A. Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (4th ed., re- 
vised by Edw. Miller; 2 vols.; London, 1894). 

7 Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus sive Fragmenta Novi Testamenti e codice graeco- 
parisiensi celeberrimo quinti ut videtur post christum saeculi erint atque edidit Constantinus 
Tischendorf (Lipsiae, 1843). 

8 B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek (2nd 
ed.; London, 1907). 
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an attentive scribe, even though he were unfamiliar with the Apocalypse, 
would hardly have failed to notice all four unintelligible sentences cre- 
ated by the transposition. From this error suggestions are forthcoming 
with respect to the state of the text of C prior to its unfortunate dis- 
mantling in or before the 12th century and with respect to the exemplar 
of the 5th century MS. These suggestions are based upon estimates 
made from considerations of space, and as well, upon recent articles on 
the early format of the codex by such scholars as F. G. Kenyon,? C. H. 
Roberts,'® C. C. McCown," and Leiv Admundsen.” 
It can be said with reasonable certainty that Codex C did contain 

10 10©—11 3, not in its regular position, but between 7 172—8 5s. Folio five, 
which has not been preserved, cannot reasonably be reconstructed with- 
out accounting for 10 lines of text equivalent to 10 10>—11 3. 

With this as a starting point, certain deductions about the exemplar 
of Codex C can be made. Hort’s reference to the transposition is some- 
what ambiguous, as the following quotation demonstrates:'3 


The transition from small portable MSS of limited contents is strikingly 
illustrated by a fortunate accident in the transcription of one of the four great 
comprehensive MSS which are the earliest now extant. In the MS of the Apocalypse 
from which C was taken some leaves had been displaced, and the scribe of C did 
not discover the displacement. It thus becomes easy to compute that each leaf 
of the exemplar contained only about as much as 10 lines of the text of the present 
edition; so that this one book must have made up nearly 120 small leaves of 
parchment and accordingly formed a volume either to itself or without considerable 
additions. 


We cannot be certain as to the exact meaning of Hort’s words, ‘‘some 
leaves had been displaced.”” Beginning with his assumption that each 
leaf (i. e., two pages) of the exemplar contained about as much as 10 
lines of the present text of C, an amount equivalent to 7 17—8 4, I wish 
to offer a suggestion as to the way in which this displacement occurred. 

For these two sections of text to have exchanged positions it would 
have been necessary for them to be connected in a quire, to have been 
connected leaves of one sheet folded in making the quire. Reconstructing 
a quire which fulfils both this requirement and the requirements of 


»F. G. Kenyon, Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (2nd ed.; Oxford, 
1951), esp. chap. iv. 

10°C, H. Roberts, ‘‘The Christian Book and the Christian Papyri,” JTS, L (1949), 
155-68; and “‘The Codex,”’ Proceedings of the British Academy, XL, 169-204. 

 C. C. McCown, ‘Codex and Roll in the NT,” HTR, XXXIV (1941), 219 ff. 

13 Leiv Admundsen, ‘“‘Christian Papyri from the Oslo Collection,”’ Symbolae Osloen- 
ses, XXIV (1945), 121-47 [re: P®]. 

13 Westcott and Hort, Introduction, p. 268. For this reference I am indebted to 
Dr. B. M. Metzger, who as well called my attention to a further note on Hort’s theory 
in George Milligan’s, The New Testament Documents (1913), p. 196, n. 2 [re: P. Oxy. 
1080 of the Apocalypse, to which has been assigned the Gregory number 0169]. 
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space results in a format similar to that shown as the ‘‘Intended Order of 
the Exemplar of Codex C’’: 





Invencoeo Orven 


of 
Exemecan of Covex C 


Leaves ‘“‘B” and ‘“‘O” were formed by folding sheet ‘‘B-O.”. In binding 
the rather large quire this sheet ‘‘B—O”’ was placed in the quire in reverse 
order, resulting in a displacement (cf. ‘‘Resultant Order of the Exemplar 
of Codex C’’). 


v 





A 


ce) 


Resuctant Onver 
of the 
Exempcan of Cover © 


The difficulty of constructing and arranging a large quire could easily 
account for such an accident. 

This solution to the transposition problem in Codex C can possibly 
be of service in answering a question of interest to students of the early 
MS book; viz., whether the exemplar of Codex C was a single quire or 
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multiple quire book? Had the exemplar been a single quire codex, with 
9 12 at its center as the present solution suggests, the codex would have 
contained one-sixth more text than the Apocalypse in a position in the 
codex prior to the Apocalypse. An argument against this theory is that 
in most of the pre-Sth century MSS which preserve the text of the 
Apocalypse, the Apocalypse stands alone. 

In all probability the exemplar of C was a multiple quire codex. The 
explanation to the transposition problem offered above, if correct, indi- 
cates that at least one quire of the exemplar was as large as, or larger than 
a double quaternion, composed of 8 folded sheets, or 16 leaves, or 32 
pages. Given this information, two further observations may assist in 
assigning a date to the exemplar of C. According to Dr. W. H. P. Hatch, 
the multiple quire codex composed of quires of more than two leaves 
(i. e., one folded sheet) did not originate until the 3rd or 4th century. 
Prior to this time, books were composed of single quires or numbers of 
two leaf quires fastened together.** There was, in all probability, a 
transition period in which codices were composed of quires quite unequal 
in size. An ancient papyrus codex of this format has recently come to 
light: it is a codex preserving the first 14 chapters of the Gospel of 
John.'s According to the editor, this somewhat mutilated MS originally 
contained quires which varied in size from a single folded sheet (i. e., 
4 pages) to 8 folded sheets (i. e., 32 pages). The probable explanation 
for this disparity is that P® was composed in a time of transition and 
therefore combined what were earlier independent forms: namely, the 
large single quire codex and the complex codex of single folded sheets. 
That this MS has been dated in the early third century (ca. A. D. 200) 
strengthens the previously mentioned observation of Hatch. 

Two possibilities exist for the format of the exemplar of Codex C. 
The first, which argues for a date in the early 3rd century, is that it may 
have been a codex composed of quires of unequal size, with one quire 
as large as a double quaternion. The second is that the exemplar was 
composed of quires of equal size, all of which were as large as, or larger 
than a double quaternion. No choice between these alternatives can be 
made from the evidence suggested by this present solution to the trans- 
position problem. In either case, however, one thing can be said with 
relative certainty: the exemplar of Codex C was executed sometime 
between the early 3rd and the Sth century. 


™ W. H. P. Hatch, The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testament (Chicago, 
1939), p. 19: ‘The earliest codices probably consisted of a single quire or a number of 
two leaf quires fastened together side by side. But neither of these types was satis- 
factory, so that as early as the third or fourth century after Christ the multiple quire 
book was introduced as an improvement in format.” 

8 Victor Martin, Papyrus Bodmer II: Evangile de Jean, chap. 1-14 (Geneva, 1956). 
This is known in the Gregory list as P®, 





A CORRECTED COLLATION OF CODEX 
ZACYNTHIUS (COD. 2) 


J. HAROLD GREENLEE 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


ODEX Zacynthius (2, Greg. 040, Soden A'), owned by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in London, is a palimpsest and frag- 
mentary MS of Luke, accompanied by an extensive patristic commentary 
or catena. The upper text of the codex is the 13th century Gospel 
lectionary / 299. 

The importance of Cod. = includes the fact that it is the oldest known 
NT MS accompanied by a catena and is the only such MS in which both 
the biblical text and the catena are written in uncial letters. 

All citations of the text of Luke of Cod. & have of necessity been 
based upon the facsimile which S. P. Tregelles edited and published in 
1861," following his personal examination of the MS. A few other scholars 
before and since Tregelles have seen the MS; but none of them collated or 
re-collated the text of Luke from the MS. Apparently neither Tregelles 
nor anyone else had made any serious attempt to read the catena during 
the more than a century and a quarter after the MS had been brought 
to London in 1821. 

This neglect of Cod. & was called to the writer’s attention by Prof. 
G. D. Kilpatrick of Oxford. As a result, I spent several months tran- 
scribing as much of the catena as I could decipher, some 30,000 words or 
more, and completely re-read the text of Luke, checking the text against 
Tregelles’ facsimile. With the advantage of having Tregelles’ edition as 
a starting point, and considering the factors involved in reading a 
palimpsest, some corrections to Tregelles’ facsimile can be offered, 
although the general accuracy of his work was verified. 

Since the catena comprises a study in itself, the present article deals 
only with the text of Luke in Cod. &. 

Numerous passages of Luke are repeated in this MS. The catena 
accompanying a given passage of Luke is sometimes continued exten- 
sively on the following page; in such instances the text of Luke to which 
the catena refers is often repeated as well.2, Such repeated passages must 


* Codex Zacynthius. &. Greek Palimpsest Fragments of the Gospel of Saint Luke... 
(London: Samuel Bagster and Sons). ; 
2 Contrary to Tregelles’ statement (0p. cit., p. ii, near bottom), there are no pages 
237 
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of course be collated separately for each repetition, since they may not be 
textually identical. ; 

Since Tregelles failed to note some of these repetitions, the following 
list is given of all passages which are repeated in Cod. &, together with 
their precise contents: 


12 xadws . . . avromrrat (folios 3v, 4r) 

136 Kxactdov . .:. avurns (9r, 9v) 

143 kat wodey . . . mpos eve (11v, 12r; Tregelles omits 11v) 
221 Katore . . . Kkotdeg (3 times: 19r, 19v, 20r) 

234 wWov . . . avriAeyopuevoy (21r, 21v) 

624 wAnv . . . wmAovorots (36r, 36v) 

642 [5o]xov ex tov ogJadpov> (40r, 40v) 

643 ovyap . . . oampov (40v, 4ir) 

728 anv AXeyw yu . . . ovdes eoriw (46v, 47r; Tregelles omits 46v) 
737 xacwov . . . Papicacov (49r, 49v) 

91 ovyxadecapevos . . . epareve (3 times: 49r, 49v, 50r) 
916 AaBwy . . . KkarexXacev (52r, 52v) 

927 Neyw . . . Veovu (65v, 66r) 

928 eyevero . . . mpocevtacdac (66v, 67r) 

94 eonlde . . . petwy avrwy (70r, 70v) 

1022 wavra wo . . . et puno eos (79v, 80r) 

1025 Kattdov . . . KAnpovounow (81v, 82r) 

1031 emeBiBacas . . . emeueAndn avrov‘ (84r, 84v) 


Moreover, the MS is very fragmentary. Since Tregelles’ facsimile 
contains some oversights, the following list of the contents of the text 
of Luke is given: 


BEGINS WITH ENDS WITH 


11 emednrep 19 Tov Kuptou 
119 Kat aroxpwwets 123 otKxov auTou 
127 [av]dpe 128 evrev 

130 pn yoBov 132 wmarpos avrov 
136 Kat ov 166 Touro eorat 
177 Tov dovvat 219 Kxapédie aurns 
221 Kat ore 222 voyov Mwucews 
233 wJaupaforres 239 Nafaper 

35 kat Tay opos 38 peravotas 
311 Kat o exwv 320 gudakn 

41 Inoovs de 42 6caBorov 


without a portion of the text of Luke. There are, however, one or two pages which 
contain no catena. 

3 There is a possibility that this repetition includes one previous line. If so, it is 
probably exBaXe rpwrov tnv 50. I would be happy if some qualified person would 
examine the MS (folio 40v, which is folio 121v of the present binding) and give his 
Opinion. 

4 Tregelles’ facsimile indicates that the words apvoupevwv 5€ maytwy (8 45) are 
repeated. This is erroneaus These words appear only once. 
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46 Ka evrev 420 exadicev 
432 Kat eferd\nooorTo 443 Tov deov 
517 ddbacKxwy 5 36 tmariov maXavov 
621 paKxaptot 76 eoeddys 
711 Kat cuveropevovTo 737 Papicarov 
739 ouTos et nv 747 oAvyov al[guerat] 
84 evmev 821 movovvTes’ (sic) 
825 edavuacay 835 dacuova eteAnrAvder 
843 Kat yun 850 owtnoerat 
91  ovyKaXeoapevos 929 €TEpov 
932 [dcalypnyopnoarres 933 TpeLs oKnVvas 
935 Kat gwvn 935 aurou axovere 
941 armoxpwes 1018 wmecovra 
1021 ev auTy 1040 ouvavriAaBnrar 
111 Kae eyevero 112 Aeyere 
113 Tov aptov 114 mavre ogidrovre nuy 
1124 Kat un evptoKov 1130 rots Nevevirats onueov 
1131 (two-word fragment) DoAopwvos woe 
1132 Iwva wée 1133 Avxyav 


Three of the above beginnings and endings differ from Tregelles’ facsimile: 
843 Kat yuvn, 929 erepov,and 1040 ovvayriAaBnrat.s 


A copy of the full collation of Luke in Cod. & has been deposited 
with the International Critical Apparatus Project, with a notation of 


each point at which this collation differs from Tregelles. In order that 
the new information may be readily available to scholars, the following 
list is given of all textual points in which Tregelles’ facsimile is incorrect.° 
The first reading in each instance below is the text of the Textus Receptus 
(Oxford, 1873), as reproduced at the University of Chicago Press for the 
International Critical Apparatus Project. 


12 Kat / same (Tregelles kat kat) 

143 pov / omit on 11v, with Cod. W. (Treg. omits 11v completely.) 

143 ue / eye on 11v and 12r, with 8* BO. (Treg. omits 11v completely, and 
erroneously reads ye on 12r.) 

177 e& / ev] (Treg. indicates lacuna.) 

178 emecxepato / same (Treg. emeoxevar(o]) 

22 Kupnnov / xupunov (Treg. kuputucou, ex errore) 

239 Nafaper / same (Treg. -e? with B* DEGHMSUVTI A) 

35 mav / same (Treg. rAy, ex errore) 

411 apovoe / same (Treg. —owv) 

418 pe / pe’ (sic) 

432 etovora / same (Treg. e€o[ Jova) 


5’ Examination of the MS has also yielded corrections to some of the section titles 
and to some of the section numbers as recorded by Tregelles. I shall be glad to make 
these details available to anyone interested. 

6 This list does not include matters which are significant paleographically but not 
textually —e.g., instances in which Tregelles shows -rae written out, where it is 
actually indicated by a symbol in the MS. 
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433 xat' / same (Treg. [ Jat) B 
435 etmddev / e&nrdev (Treg. e&nrd[  }) 
436 mvevpace / same (?) (Treg. —ow) 
440 duvovros / duvovrils (? ex errore) 
622 pucnowow / ponoovow with DPXA 
626 avtwy / avrtwy (? first 7, at end of line, erased by first hand) 
63% davefovow / danfovow withN® AB*DELPRWA 
642 Kapgos! / xapros (sic!) 
649 eorw / eoruy (sic) 
71° Tas / omit 
721 €xapicato To / same (Treg. exaptoaro with 
8*BDEGHKMRSVXTATI) 
725 nuptecpevov / nugucpevov (hole in vellum, but almost certainly not —ve-) 
728 eyw yap / apnv Aeyw on 46v and 47r. (Treg. omits 46v completely.) 
728 mpogntns / omit on 46v and 47r. (Treg. omits 46v completely.) 
728 tov Barriorov / omit on 46v and 47r. (Treg. omits 46v completely.) 
731 ewe d€ o Kuptos / ovxete exewors SreXeyero adda Tos padyras 
(Treg. . . . €XeyeroO . . .) 
733 aprov / apto (?) 
741° wevtnxovra / wevrixovta 
829 azo tov av0pwrou / ax avrov with L 33 
843 Kat yurn ovoa ev puget ayatos / same (Treg. omits this line.) 
843 um / same (Treg. aw with A BR) 
845 ouvexovor / cuvexovow (Treg. cuvvexovoty) 
93 exew / exere with F L 33 Boh Arm Sy © ®- D- h. 
910 es TomOv epnuovy wWoAews Kadouperns / ets WoALw KadovpeErny, as also 
Treg. But in margin, by first hand, an alternate reading overlooked by 
Treg., €ts €pnuov Toroy moNews Kadoupuerys. This is the only 
marginal reading in the MS. 
925 1 / omit 
926 av / eavy withCLM 
929 tw / Tw (Treg. omits 9 29 completely.) 
929 mpocevxyerdac avrov / avTov mpocevxeodar with L 33 (Treg. omits 
9 29 completely.) 
932 edov / eday with LR 
958 exovor / same (Treg. exovorv) 
1021 oo / ge (definitely not gor) 
1030 xareBawev / xaraBawov (Treg. xareBa.vov) 
1033 Zapaperns / Dapyapitys with SC DLW 
1034 eXacov / same (Treg. eXeov with 8 AC DL M A) 
1040 ovvayriAaBnrar / same (Treg. cvvayriAaBn) 
1127 ewapaca / enapas 





In at least two instances, Luke 7 1 and 8 43, Tischendorf cites what 
he calls %?, which presumably refers to a corrector of Cod. &. However, 
neither in these instances nor in any other is there evidence of a corrector’s 
hand in the text of this MS. The absence of ras in 7 1 and the reading of 
um’ in 8 43, as given in the collation above, are the only readings at these 
points in the MS. 

A number of the corrections listed above are not significant for 
establishing textual affinities, since they involve such matters as errors 
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in Tregelles’ facsimile, idiosyncrasies and unique readings of Cod. &, 
and lacunae. There remain, however, four instances (plus three others 
involving only nu-movable) in which Cod. & is now seen to agree with 
the Textus Receptus where Tregelles’ facsimile had indicated disagree- 
ment with TR. There are fourteen instances (none involving only nu- 
movable) in which the MS is now seen to differ from TR where Tregelles’ 
facsimile had indicated agreement with TR. 

These changes serve to strengthen the evidence for the Alexandrian 
character of tais MS. The four instances in which it agrees with TR 
contra Tregelles are instances in which Tregelles’ reading had Alexandrian 
support, but three of these were supported by D and Byzantine witnesses 
as well. Of the fourteen instances in which the MS disagrees with TR 
contra Tregelles, four have no support listed in the critical editions. Of 
the other ten, almost all have Alexandrian support. The most frequent 
support comes from Cod. L, which appears with seven of the ten. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that Codex Zacynthius remains a good 
Alexandrian witness, with some unique readings and some scribal errors. 
The text and catena are written in a neat and careful hand; the MS must 
have presented a picture of simple beauty 1200 years ago. 
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CRITICAL NOTE 


HOW TRADITION FAILED MOSES 


In an article in JBL, LX XVI, 50-52, Eugene Arden has tried to show that Moses 
and Aaron were not permitted to enter the Promised Land: Moses because he did not 
“‘sanctify’’ God in the eyes of Israel, and Aaron because he was a “‘rebel’’ against God’s 
word.' The details in the narrative in Numbers 20 are rather scanty, and I think Arden 
reads a little more into the text than what is actually found there. His rejection of the 
theory that some incriminating passages have been dropped, cited from the Dartmouth 
Bible, may indicate that he has not tried to see the narrative in Numbers 20 in its 
wider context in tradition. 

The story of Meribah is from an ancient strand in tradition. (The narrative of 
Aaron’s death, also mentioned by Arden, is, however, ascribed to P.) Now, traditionists 
knew very well that no invasion into Canaan had taken place under the leadership of 
Moses and Aaron. The hero of the invasion was Joshua. 

However, as more and more traditions were heaped upon the two leading figures, 
Moses and Aaron, and their importance grew, it was necessary to explain why they never 
came to lead the invasion into the Promised Land. On the other hand they must not be 
incriminated in an intolerable way. The present narrative in Num 20 1-13 is the answer 
to these demands, and it is as vague as could be expected from two such irreconcilable 
demands. 

As indicated in the Dartmouth Bible the answer may once have had a sharper formu- 
lation. If so, that narrative was dropped by the traditionists, and we cannot know 
anything about it. But the present narrative can also tell us something, if we see it 
against its proper background. 

ARviD S. KAPELRUD 


t Practically the same solution as suggested by Arden was indicated also by 
Mowinckel in 1929, Det Gamle Testamente I (Oslo, 1929), p. 296. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


He That Cometh, by Sigmund Mowinckel. Translated by G. W. Anderson. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1957. Pp. xvi+528. $6.50. 


G. W. Anderson has rendered a distinct service by his translation of Sigmund 
Mowinckel’s Han som kommer (Copenhagen, 1951), and he has succeeded admirably 
in reproducing the clear and forceful style of the original Norwegian text. Mowinckel’s 
work is in many ways a synthesis of his labors in the various areas of OT study. It is 
also a reflection of some of the major trends in biblical study during the past century. 
He employs the historico-critical methods of the Wellhausen school, though not always 
with the same results. The form-critical methodology of Gunkel and his followers has 
influenced him, but he has often pressed far beyond Gunkel in his literary analyses. 
Religionsgeschichte has always been a strong interest of Mowinckel’s, but he avoids 
what he deems to be the excesses of Gressmann, on the one hand, and of his Scandinavian 
colleagues at Uppsala, on the other. He has profited, too, from the work of the traditio- 
historical school, but he rejects their dismissal of literary criticism (cf. Prophecy and 
Tradition (Oslo, 1946]). Similarly, he feels that the myth and ritual school of S. H. 
Hooke has reduced the phenomenology of the cult into too stereotyped patterns, yet he 
recognizes the presence of the cultic elements to which they appeal. Finally, the an- 
thropological and psychological studies of Johannes Pedersen have left their impress 
upon his work, though he by no means accepts some of the theories of Pedersen’s 
disciples. 

As the title suggests, Mowinckel here centers his attention upon the theme of the 
Messiah in the religious thought of Israel and of the early Christian community. He 
moves over a vast area in order to discern its roots and origins, its perspectives and 
cultural affinities. In Part I he discusses the future king in. early Jewish eschatology 
(pp. 3-260); in Part II the Messiah in later Judaism. While the motif of the Messiah 
appears frequently throughout the book, it is really not until well on into the second 
division that he treats the national Messiah (pp. 280-345) and the Son of Man (pp. 
346-450). The reasons are, of course, obvious. The Messiah is first of all and always an 
eschatological figure, and eschatology appears only after the monarchy had fallen, the 
royal cult had been discontinued, and the national, historical consciousness of Israel 
radically transformed. Mowinckel finds no eschatology in the pre-exilic period, neither 
in the prophets, nor in the historical literature, nor indeed, until after Second Isaiah 
and Zechariah. He sees in the poems of Second Isaiah many of the major features of 
what became eschatology, but the prophet still moves chiefly within history, and is 


motivated by the same future hopes of the earlier period. 
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Once the definitions of Mowinckel are accepted, it is difficult to resist the force and 
persuasiveness of his argument. Eschatology is a doctrine or a complex of ideas about 
“the last things.” ‘Every eschatology includes in some form a dualistic conception of 
the course of history, and implies that the present state of things and the present world 
order will suddenly come to an end and be superseded by another of an essentially 
different kind” (p. 125). It is a reinterpretation of the mythology of primordial time. 
A historical eschatology would be for Mowinckel a contradiction in terms. As a matter 
of fact, it can appear only when confidence in the present historical order has been 
sacrificed. He admits that in Second Isaiah the future hope has received a mythical 
and other-worldly character, ‘“‘but this was only the stage of possibilities, not of ful- 
fillment” (p. 127). Such statements and many more like them are open to question, 
yet within his definitions and interpretations Mowinckel proceeds logically and impres- 
sively. Refutation of his views would, of course, involve detailed discussion not only 
of Second Isaiah, but of many other passages besides. To be sure, he recognizes again 
and again that we are not confronted with a clearcut Either-Or, for the mythological 
and symbolic imagery of the pre-exilic future hope fuses with that of the eschatological 
expectations. The same ambiguity is present elsewhere in the book, though it must be 
stressed that this may be due to the kind of materials which are at our disposal. Amos’ 
reference to the ‘‘day of the Lord’’ (5 18-20) and similar passages have nothing to do 
with eschatology. 

In his search for the origins of messianism Mowinckel enters into a detailed and 
fruitful examination of divine kingship in the ancient Near East. He gives a survey of 
the relevant Egyptian and Mesopotamian materials, and recognizes the difference 
between the two views of kingship. While he speaks favorably of Engnell’s Studies in 
Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East (Uppsala, 1943), he resists his conclusions 
and gees how radically they would transform our understanding of the OT. Here it 
may be observed that he again and again calls attention to the distinctiveness of the 
covenant relationship, the historical consciousness of Israel, and the consequences of 
discerning the presence of a divine purpose at work in that history. The origins of the 
Israelite view of divine kingship are traced to Canaanite rituals, notably in the Ugaritic 
myths and epics. But he sees other influences at work also, above all the semi-nomadic 
traditions of the chieftainship, as they are reflected, for example, in the Gideon and 
Abimelech narratives. The common oriental ideology of kingship experiences vast 
changes because of the presence of traditions alien to it, and there is a constant tension 
between the two mentalities. Nevertheless, in the official Israelite view of the king, 
“the idea which is central and fundamental is that he is a superhuman, divine being.” 
Indeed he is god, and is addressed in the same words as the deity. It is essential to 
understand what Mowinckel means by such words; he is careful to point out that the 
king was in no way to be identified with Yahweh. Yet it would seem that the elaborate 
and impressive language used of the king is in reality only oriental Hofsti# and 
Hofsprache. On the other hand, one must be on his guard against making a symbol of 
what is after all meant literally. 

The long chapter on the Servant of the Lord (pp. 187-260) follows in general the 
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lines long ago laid out by Mowinckel. He isolates the Servant Songs, describes the 
nature and work of the Servant, and identifies him with a historical person, a prophet 
from the circle associated with Isaiah and Second Isaiah. While he stresses the dif- 
ferences between the representations of the Songs and the rest of the prophecy, he 
also sees so many connections and affinities between the two that several times he 
seems to admit that the Songs may after all be the work of Second Isaiah. Similarly in 
his assertion that the Servant is a historical person, he is driven to admit, as he reflects 
upon the momentous things that are said of him, “that it is conceivable that the Servant 
is a purely future figure, seen by the inspired imagination of the prophet’’ (p. 249). 
Again, his literary observations do not always stand up. He fails to note the judicial 
motifs common to both songs and poems and the interrelation of these motifs. His 
deletion of ‘Israel’ in Isa 49 3 is indefensible. His statement that each literary unit 
must be interpreted by itself without reference to other literary units is precarious, to 
say the least, in Second Isaiah. What makes matters more difficult is that it is evident 
that Mowinckel still holds to his view that the prophecy is a plethora of small units, 
joined together by the mechanical device of Stichworte! If the figure of the Servant is 
to be understood, he must be seen in the total context of the prophet’s world view, 
Heilsgeschichte, and, as it seems to me, eschatological ‘‘drama.” 

Part II provides a brief treatment of the eschatology of later Judaism, in which 
two main stages are identified: the early view of ‘‘the last things’ and the later view, 
which is dualistic and apocalyptic and is indebted to Persian modes of thought. Like 
the chapter on the Israelite king in Part I, the description of the national Messiah in 
Part II is detailed, adequate, and important. To be sure there are literally scores of 
questions which suggest themselves here, but in general, the treatment is reasoned, 
superbly articulated, and often penetrating. The last chapter on the Son of Man is 
chiefly devoted to the intertestamentary period and the NT. The origins of the Son of 
Man conception are traced to the Oriental cosmological and eschatological myth of 
the primordial man. Mowinckel cites in detail the numerous affinities between the 
two, and makes an impressive case. He rejects Joachim Jeremias’ view of the atoning 
suffering and death of the Son of Man. In the prevailing conceptions of the Sor of 
Man “Jesus found a form which he could use to express his consciousness of his nature 
and his vocation.”” He rejected popular messianic expectations of a new political and 
this-worldly order. Mowinckel believes that Jesus himself was the first to understand 
the real meaning of Isaiah 53 and to apply it to himself. 

It is impossible to do justice to a book of this range, its treatment of scores Of"; 
important issues, and indeed, its monumental learning. It is by no means a definitive: wae’ 
work; that would be too much to expect. But it is one of the great books of OT scholar= 
ship in our generation. , 
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The Messiah in the Old Testament, by Helmer Ringgren. (‘Studies in Biblical Theology,” 
No. 18). Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1956. Pp. 71. $1.50. 


This little series of studies continues to run its useful course. To be sure, this 
number suffers in size by comparison with such works as Klausner’s Messianic Idea in 
Israel and Mowinckel’s He That Cometh. But someone may say, “I cannot wade through 
those huge tomes; tell me simply and briefly about the Messiah in the OT.” Ringgren 
has his Swedish answer ready (fortunately in English). The Scandinavians are ever 
more with us, to the good of everybody. 

The author points out that for a while critical scholarship had tended to deny ,; 
messianic significance to many OT passages formerly used by Christians as messianic 
proof-texts. Now there is a reaction toward a position more in accord with Christian 
faith. Ringgren finds himself in agreement with this neo-conservative movement. 

He begins with certain ‘‘Royal Psalms,” after pointing out that he follows “the 
cultic interpretation” and believes “that the psalms mostly derive from pre-exilic 
times.” The Psalms chosen for discussion are mainly 2, 110, 21, 45. It is admitted that 
some of these passages are not messianic in the usual sense of the word. Rather, they 
reflect ritualistic ideas of ideal kingship (expressed at coronations) from the Mes- 
opotamian, Canaanite, and Egyptian backgrounds; but this is ‘‘the soil from which 
the Messianic hope has grown.” 

The chapter on ‘‘Messianic Prophecies" deals mostly with Isa 7 10-16, 9 2-7, 11 1-8. 
According to Ringgren, all these passages are probably Isaianic and ‘‘are based on the 
old kingship ideology.”” They ‘‘might best be called Messianic,’’ Ringgren says, here 
departing from Mowinckel, who distinguishes between ‘‘the ideal of kingship’’ and 
messianism. For Mowinckel, a conception can be messianic only if it is eschatological 
(and hence post-exilic). The reviewer prefers it that way. 

A moot point is whether this ideal king could be called ‘‘God”’ in these proto-Jewish 
biblical texts (he was sometimes so called in surrounding cultures). Ringgren says 
Yes, and boldly translates ‘“Mighty God” in Isa 9 6 and ‘‘O God”’ in Ps 45 6 (with KJV). 
But note how carefully this implication is avoided in Jewish translations (Isa 95 and ~ 
Ps 45 7) and even partially in AT and RSV. We need more light on this. 

Finally, the Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah and the so-called ‘Servant 
Psalms’’ (18, 22, 49, 69, 86, 88, 116, 118) are discussed. Ringgren again sees possible 
influences from the foreign Tammuz literature and the sacral kingship ideology. The 
king (or the god) experienced a ritualistic death, then returned to life and proclaimed. 
salvation to his people. The language of the OT Servant passages is similar to that of . 
these liturgies, but organic connection remains hypothetical. 

In several passages the Servant is plainly said to be Israel. But is he also the 
Messiah? Ringgren thinks Yes, in a foreshadowing sort of way. But he also thinks 
that the implication becomes clear only in the NT. Our author has a way of raising 
the right questions, even though he cannot always answer them satisfactorily. 


W. F. STINESPRING 
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Early Israel in Recent History Writing, by John Bright. (‘Studies in Biblical Theology,” 
No. 19). Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1956. Pp. 128. $1.75. 


The subtitle is ‘‘A Study in Method.” Professor Bright is aware that the earlier 
Histories of Israel are badly out of date (especially with respect to the early period). 
It is becoming evident that writing a good history of this kind is very difficult. Some 
students are taking refuge in theology, saying that “‘historicism” is a curse. But Bright 
still believes in history (and history as being important to theology) and is casting 
about to see if any new or more satisfactory writer or method is emerging. He finds 
two candidates for the honor: Yehezkel (Ezekiel) Kaufmann the Israeli, and Martin 
Noth the German. Bright summarizes the work of these two writers and then proceeds 
to evaluate them. In the end both are found wanting and the prize remains to be 
awarded. (The Scandinavians apparently are not yet ready for historical reconstruction 
and hence are omitted from the discussion). 

Kaufmann’s work (several volumes in Hebrew, one in English) is primarily a 
history of ancient Israel’s religion, but it includes political history as well. (Really, of 
course, the two cannot be separated.) K. says he has no quarrel with literary criticism 
as such, yet he rejects the usual views so completely as to postulate that the Book of 
Joshua was composed at the very beginning of the period of the Judges, that P is older 
than D, that the D style has no chronological significance, and the like. Archeology is 
almost totally disregarded. K. states that ‘‘the events of the conquest are shrouded in a 


mist of legend,’’ yet in the end he presents us, according to Bright, with ‘a virtual 
‘ditto’ of the Joshua narrative.” 

Turning to Noth (treated under the caption ‘The School of Alt and Noth”), 
Bright finds that Noth uses literary criticism so rigorously that the biblical tradition 
becomes practically worthless as history, in sharp contrast to Kaufmann. We know 
next to nothing about the patriarchs, Moses, the Exodus, the covenant, Joshua, or the 
conquest. History begins with Israel, and Israel did not come into being until the 


various groups reached Palestine and formed “‘the Twelve-Clan League.’ Curiously 
enough, Noth, like Kaufmann, gets no help from archeology, in spite of his membership 
in the Alt School, famous for its archeological work. The result is, according to Bright, 
“nihilism.” In effect, Kaufmann rejects literary criticism and archeology and ends up 
with tradition; Noth rejects tradition and archeology and ends up with nothing. If K. 
can be called “gullible,” N. would be ‘‘a professional skeptic’’ (Bright avoids direct 
application of these terms). 

In spite of such objections, Bright pays high tribute to both authors for their many 
contributions and good insights. B. also reaJizes that it would be a natural next step 
for him to attempt to supply a historical reconstruction of his own. He declines the 
honor (at least for the moment, though we hope he will reconsider), but he does indicate 
in the last few pages some of the faults he would avoid, and how by ‘‘a balanced examina- 
tion of internal and external evidence” he would give proper place to literary criticism, 
tradition, and archeology alike. The reviewer regards this as one of the most useful 
and interesting numbers in the series, 

W. F. STINESPRING 
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The Two-Edged Sword. An Interpretation of the Old Testament, by John L. McKenzie, 
SJ. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. xv+317. $4.50. 


This volume is an interpretive and theological introduction to the OT, written 
for the non-specialist who wishes some guidelines to understanding. Father McKenzie, 
its author, is a professor in West Baden College, Indiana. He has written the book 
primarily for the Roman Catholic community in which he is a priest and teacher. He 
has excluded polemics from the work because, being a very wise and gentle soul, he 
does not feel that they help in the disclosure of ‘‘those values of the Bible with which 
the book is concerned”’ (a simple word of truth which more of us would be advised to 
follow!). He also hopes that non-Catholics will not feel excluded, and that readers 
“‘may be surprised to learn how much freedom of opinion the Church wishes her members 
to enjoy.” This reviewer can testify that he read the book with a joy of discovery, the 
discovery that when we address ourselves as concerned human beings to the exegesis 
and interpretation of the Bible, we find our basic unity at that moment far to outweigh 
the confessional differences which separate us in religious thought and praxis. 

In recent years a large number of books have appeared which cover somewhat the 
same ground as does this one. The reason is the remarkable resurgence of interest 
in the OT among both Protestants and Catholics. Yet I know of no book which does a 
better job in presentation of solid, judicious information for the particular reader 
in mind. It would be an excellent student text in any college, and certainly a required 
addition to all bibliographies recommending collateral reading. Its strength lies in 
the clarity, facility, and wisdom with which the topics are treated and difficult problems 
discussed. 

The first four chapters are introductory. They deal with the problems of canon 
and inspiration, revelation and interpretation, the nature of contemporary pagan 
religions, and the Hebrew story. It is of special interest to read the author’s sane 
discussion of modern “spiritual interpretation” in the light of some Anglo-Catholic 
treatments of the same issue. Also of importance is the treatment of the question of 
verbal inspiration, and the statement (p. 105): ‘“‘Fundamentalism has been losing 
ground in Catholic interpretation of the Bible for the past fifty years.’’ Chap. iv is a 
fairly original treatment of the primary form of the OT presentation: the story. This 
is a special literary form without parallel in the ancient Semitic world, though in any 
society the story is a primary method of communication. The biblical form is historical, 
but one cannot call it “history’’ in our sense. It is a recounting of the remembered 
past in which fact and tradition bear meaning and fulfil a function without reference 
to strict “historical fact” in the modern sense. This is an important point, though the 
author does not develop it further in order to analyze the question of such vital concern 
in modern Protestant theology at the moment: i.e., the relation and importance of 
the facts, as historical research tries to discover them, to the biblical “event,” with the 
biblical theologian unhappily caught between Barth, on the one hand, and Bultmann 
and Tillich, on the other. There is also the further problem as to the meaning of ‘‘revela- 
tion by event” for theology, a most troublesome question by no means settled. 
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After these interesting introductory chapters, the book settles down to a survey 
of the central OT themes. Two chapters are devoted to Genesis 1-11 in a manner which 
I shall be happy to commend to my own students. The next five chapters present 
Hebrew history: its origins; the monarchy and its critique by prophecy; the prophets 
and the common good; Israel swallowed among the nations, the prophetic involvement 
in these events and the eschatological hope that rose out of it. The next five chapters 
are given over to an excellent discussion of wisdom (Proverbs), suffering (Job, 
Ecclesiastes, Servant of the Lord), life and death, prayer and worship (Psalms), and 
the God of the Hebrews. A final chapter discusses the relation of the OT and NT. In 
all cases the author writes with his eye on the contemporary pagan setting in which the 
literature arose and on the modern setting in which it is read today. To me the overall 
treatment was a most satisfying one, though any reader will wish to argue certain 
points and desire that others were given more treatment. In the latter category I 
would add especially the whole question of the theology of king and Messiah, which 
is being considered in a new light today (cf. now S. Mowinckel, He That Cometh), and 
the theological significance of the fact that the proverbial character education of antiq- 
uity could appear in different guises in the various religious cultures. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 





A modern, definitive and complete 


Geography of the Holy Land 


THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE BIBLE 


By DENIS BALY 


HE first full-scale geography of the Bible in English in this 

century. Based on twenty years’ travel and study, lavishly 
illustrated, meticulously organized and carefully documented, 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE is filled with an amazing 
array of first-hand, authenticated information. “An excellent piece 
of work ... a new and welcome teaching aid.” —-G. ERNEST 
WRIGHT, author of Biblical Archaeology. Features include 997 
Scripture references, 50 maps and diagrams, 97 photographs by 
the author. 320 pages. 


At your bookseller $4.95 





HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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The Holy Bible. Vol. 111: The Sapiential Books, Job to Sirach, by Members of the 
Catholic Biblical Association of America. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1955. Pp. viii+-712. $5.00. 


The making of the “Confraternity Version’’ is unquestionably one of the most 
significant contributions to the current and never-ending process of ‘‘Englishing’”’ the 
Bible. This volume maintains the high standard of its predecessors. Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs are translated from MT with critical use of the 
Versions, and Wisdom from the LXX. Sirach is based on the Hebrew text in the parts 
recovered up to 1931, interpreted in the light of the LX X. For understandable reasons 
the Psalter is a special case; it is rendered from the Hebrew text presumed to underlie 
the Latin Psalter of the Church (1944-45). 

The style of the translation is clear, firm and unadorned, free of archaisms, and with 
only the rarest lapse into near colloquialism (‘‘You have hold of my right hand,” 
Ps 72 [73] 23). The decision to select ‘‘you’’ as the form of address to God, while defen- 
sible, seems odd in the light of established usage and especially of the emphasis on the 
point that the translation of the Psalms is in ‘‘substantial conformity with the public 
prayer of the Church” (p. v). The translators are not timid about translating literally 
such sentences as, ‘“‘When shall I go and behold the face of God?’’ (Ps 41 [42] 3) for they 
have room in the extensive footnotes to explain the idiom; in this case reference to 
Gen 43 3 would have been helpful. Sometimes the rendering is paraphrastic and the 
literal translation appears in the footnote; ‘‘our signs” in Ps 73 [74] 9 is rendered ‘‘deeds 
on our behalf,’”’ which may or may not be the meaning. Job’s taw becomes his ‘“‘final 
plea” (cf. RSV “signature’’; Job 31 35, here transferred to 31 37). In Eccles 3 11 a crux 
is unfortunately left without comment in the notes: ‘‘He has put the timeless into their 
hearts.” 

The footnotes, as will be seen, add greatly to the value of this version. They are 
concerned sometimes with the form of the translation, sometimes with the text, and 
sometimes with exegesis or historical background. Some refer to points of contact with 
the liturgy of the Church. While written from the standpoint of Roman Catholic 
doctrine and addressed primarily to Catholic readers, the notes are concerned mainly 
to justify and explain the translation itself on grounds common to scholarship. A 
non-Catholic reader who might be inclined to do so would find himself hard pressed to 
discover examples of translations unduly influenced by dogmatic considerations, even 
though he may demur at some of the explanations in the notes: Ps 81 [82] 1 reads: ‘‘He 
judges in the midst of the gods” (footnote: ‘‘The gods: human judges, who are ‘godlike’ 
in their prerogative of establishing justice on earth”). In Ps 57 [58] 2 this interpretation 
(which is quite a possible one) affects the translation: ‘‘Do you indeed like gods pro- 
nounce justice?” (footnote: ‘‘Literally, ‘O Gods!’ '’). But there is nothing specifically 
Roman Catholic in this interpretation. A minor point which may bother one more 
familiar with Protestant and Jewish versions is the retention here of the Vulgate forms 
of proper names, e. g., Osee, Madian, Basan, Cades, Bethsabee. 

At the end of the volume are 51 pages of textual notes explanatory of the readings 
adopted as the basis of the translation. One notable thing is the weight given to the 
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LXX and the Peshitta. Another is the admission of a few conjectural emendations, of 
which the most remarkable is Prov 22 19b, ‘‘I make known to you the words of Amen- 
em-ope.” In this case the footnote on p. 411 tells who Amen-em-ope was, but gives no 
indication that the translation is based on an unsupported guess as to the original form 
of the Hebrew text. That MT is not treated as sacrosanct is further evident from the use 
of lines of dots, in Job particularly, to indicate passages too obscure to warrant trans- 
lation; the enclosing of some passages in parentheses to mark off glosses; and the trans- 
position of lines and longer passages where these seem out of place in the traditional 
text. The practice of the translators of the several books in this matter does not seem 
to be uniform. 

The usefulness of this work is enhanced by the concise and informative Preface and 
by the Introductions to the several books. The format is a model for English Bibles — 
clear type well spaced, verse printed in verse lines and in strophic arrangement, well- 
chosen headings indicating subject matter, cross references and annotation. The trans- 
lation itself is scholarly and, on the whole, excellent. The beauty of the ‘Canticle of 
Canticles” is nowhere more perfectly conveyed in translation and arrangement than 
here. 

R. B. Y. Scotr 





The meaning and history of 


Early Bible Illustrations 


A SHORT STUDY BASED ON SOME 
FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TEXTS 


By JAMES STRACHAN 


Asked to identify or explain the illustrations in an edition of the English 
Great Bible, the author set out to discover their meaning and history; at 
each stage a possible influence or explanation pointed to a stage further 
back, and in the end he found that he had to cover virtually the whole 
history of illustration in early printed Bibles, and this study is the result of 
his findings. The pictures show the great wealth of fresh fancy, skill, and 
devotional feeling given to the illustration of the Bible in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 127 illustrations. $3.75 


Copies may be ordered through your local bookseller 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Sepher Yerushalayim (The Book of Jerusalem), edited by Michael Avi-Yonah. Vol. I: 
The Natural Conditions and the History of the City from its Origins to the Destruction of 
the Second Temple. Jerusalem and Tel Aviv: The Bialik Institute and Dvir Publishing 


House, 1956. Pp. xix+432. 


This is the first of two volumes viewing Jerusalem from all aspects, terrestrial and 
celestial, pre-biblical, biblical, post-biblical; Jerusalem as the focal point of Palestine 
and asa part of Palestine; Jerusalem as the ‘‘City of Peace” and as a military stronghold; 
Jerusalem as the growing capital of a small kingdom, flourishing into the spiritual 
capital of many nations. It is therefore extremely difficult for anyone to pretend to 
competence beyond a limited area of this book’s scope. Dr. Avi-Yonah, the editor, 
must be given credit for assembling a group of scholars able to write these articles and 
whose reputation guarantees the quality of their work. It is also a sign of distinction 
that the young state of Israel has in its midst men of these capabilities. 

The first section of the book deals with ‘Natural Conditions” (pp. 1-86). The 
chapters are as follows: Geography and Topography (M. Hecker); Surroundings (I. 
Schattner); Geology (L. A. Picard); Climate (D. Ashbel); Flora (M. Zohari) and Fauna 
(S. F. Bodenheimer and M. Dor). This is the section for which the reviewer, and he 
fears most of the book’s readers, is least prepared, since beside the formidable technical 
language it is accompanied by contour and aerial maps, tables, graphs, diagrams, and 
drawings. It is also a section which repays the labor expended on reading and studying 
it. The photographs succeed in making Jerusalem and its environs real. The articles do 
not deal with their subject abstractly but interweave the technical discussion with 
the appropriate biblical passages. These references often elucidate obscure allusions 
(e. g., “as the gleaner of ears in the Valley of Rephaim” in Isa 17 5 is clarified by the 
fact that the o’np> poy is the only site in the immediate environs of Jerusalem suitable 
for crops, cf. p. 20). The flora and fauna dealt with by Zohari, Bodenheimer, and Dor, 
are those of contemporary Jerusalem. Although years of erosion have caused the 
disappearance of some biblical plants and flowers, many can be immediately and 
accurately identified in these articles. 

The second section deals with ‘‘Jerusalem from its Origins to the Destruction of 
the First Temple” (pp. 87-218) and includes: Prehistoric Remains (M. Stekelis); 
Jerusalem Before the Reign of David (B. Mazar); History in the Time of the First 
Temple (M. H. Ben-Shalosh); Cultural Life (S. Yeivin); Archaeology (N. Avigad); 
Topography (M. Avi-Yonah); Inscriptions (Y. Kutscher); The First Temple (Y. Yadin); 
Water Supply of Jerusalem in Ancient Times (M. Hecker). Naturally the articles 
overlap and as in all such joint endeavors neither unity of method nor total agreement 
is achieved. I find the absence of an article on religion and religious life in Jerusalem 
(by, let us say, Y. Kaufmann) a shortcoming since the fine articles by Yeivin and Yadin 
only touch upon the subject. Ben-Shalosh pays attention to religious developments 
and to the role of the Jerusalemite prophets. But in doing so, he fails to give sufficient 
emphasis to historical developments in the rest of Judah, Israel, and the ancient Near 
East, and the impact of these developments upon Jerusalem. This volume appeared 
too early for him to make use of the material affecting Judahite chronology and Ne- 
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buchadrezzar’s first capture of Jerusalem in D. Wiseman’s Chronicles of Chaldacan 
Kings (626-556 B.C.) in the British Museum. 

The third section deals with ‘Jerusalem in the Days of the Second Temple”’ (pp. 
219-418) and contains: History (A. Tcherikover); Destruction of Jerusalem (A. Schalit) ; 
Religious and Cultural Life (J. Klausner); Archaeology and Topography (M. Avi- 
Yonah); The Necropolis (N. Avigad); Hebrew and Aramaic Inscriptions (Y. Kutscher) ; 
Greek Inscriptions (M. Schwabe); The Ritual in the Second Temple (S. Safrai); The 
Second Temple (M. Avi-Yonah). Both Avi-Yonah (us. nvnotp [Tel Aviv, 1955), 
with Yeivin and Stekelis) and Avigad ()77p $n2a mip maxp [Jerusalem, 1954]) have 
recently dealt with related matters but it is useful to have their detailed studies readily 
at hand as part of the whole. Of even greater use to this reader was the expert treat- 
ment of the Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions in this and the previous section by Y. 
Kutscher. It will serve as a Jerusalemite Corpus Inscriptionum until an adequate 
Palestinian Corpus Inscriptionum appears (the treatment of the material in J. B. Frey’s 
Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum, II (Rome, 1952], is quite out of date). A short 
bibliography for each chapter closes the volume. 

The second volume will continue the History of Jerusalem under Roman, By- 
zantine, Arab, and Ottoman rule, and through the contemporary era. The editor 
would do well to include a detailed chronological chart. Chapters dealing with Jeru- 
salem’s place in Israel’s life, in literature, and as a holy city of Christianity and Islam 
are also promised. We may, in advance, congratulate the editor on the results of over 
ten years preparation (p. ix). 

Jonas C. GREENFIELD 


The Faith of Israel, by H. H. Rowley. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. Pp. 220. 
$3.50. 


A heavy schedule of teaching, writing, and public lectures did not deter Professor 
Rowley from accepting, on short notice, the invitation to deliver the 1955 James Sprunt 
Lectures at Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. The seven lectures, 
published in this volume, deal with as many aspects of OT theology and are a model of 
clear and extremely readable exposition of distinctive and enduring elements in Israel’s 
faith. A seminary professor: might well use this volume as the basis for a course in 
OT theology. 

Given the wide range of thought in the OT, comprising essential, permanently 
valid ideas and practices as well as those no longer relevant, a selection had to be made 
from this material. The author’s choice is determined by the recognition that certain 
ideas and principles, already inchoatively present at an early date in the ethos of Israel, 
grew into a dynamic unity as the Israelite historical process unfolded. Admitting histor- 
ical growth and the part played by a succession of extraordinary personalities in the 
develo »ment of these ideals it is perfectly legitimate to speak of a distinctive way of life 
and belief in Israel. Rowley describes the different ways in which God manifests himself 
in the OT, with special attention to that unique medium of revelation in which historical 
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person and event (e. g. Moses and the Exodus, or Deborah and the victory at Esdraelon) 
combine in moments of great significance for Israel. In the NT we find a similar complex, 
Christ and his death which climaxes his salvific work, communicating to us the most 
perfect revelation of God's love for man. 

Reflections on the nature of God, his love, justice, and holiness, followed by a study 
of man’s nature and need of God, take up two chapters which are rich in insights on God's 
initiative in our salvation and the restoration of that filial relation between man and 
God which our sin has broken. Chaps. iv and v describe the OT view of man as an 
individual as well as a member of a social unit, and the Israelite idea of the good life 
as obedience to the will of God. This obedience ought to be expressed in both communal 
worship and the intimacy of personal communion. The last two chapters deal with life 
after death and the Day of the Lord, the latter depicted under many forms but all 
converging in the sustaining hope of the kingdom which God will ultimately establish. 
This brings us to the threshold of the NT and its center, Christ, who saw in his own life 
and mission the fulfilment of those cherished hopes expressed in the concepts of Messiah, 
Son of Man, and Suffering Servant. 

This brief summary does scanty justice to the many fine observations and penetrat- 
ing comments made in this book. But they all add up to a substantial contribution to 
OT theology. Good indexes will enable the reader to find his way around with ease and 
bibliographical references will help the scholar who wishes to investigate further. The 
definitive theology of the OT has not yet been written and few are those who would dare 
to shoulder the onerous task. Rowley’s proved competence in this department puts 
him high on the list of eligible candidates. 


FREDERICK L. MORIARTY 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, by G. Ernest Wright and Floyd V. Filson. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. Revised Edition, 1956. 130 pages. $7.50. 


It seems that we are in the midst of a new era of interest in biblical history and 
geography, with a wave of new atlases being released. Two new ones have recently 
been published, by Rand McNally and Nelson, as well as this new edition of the West- 
minster, and a new geography is being issued by Harper. This wide choice perhaps bids 
well for the general reader and serious student of the subject, but the Revised West- 
minster probably remains the most useful thus far. It has set a high standard of excel- 
lence in its field since the first edition in 1945, and the new issue promises to continue 
its leadership, in the estimate of this reviewer. 

Its claim to being a complete revision seems fully justified, with generous rewriting 
and expansion of text, and many changes and new features. It is slightly smaller and 
more convenient in size, 141% by 10 inches, compared with 1534 by 114; 130 pages of 
text over against 114, with a newly designed page and slightly smaller type in the new 
edition. There are 88 illustrations, compared with 77. Several of the old pictures have 
been changed and new ones added. The book contains the same 18 plate maps in color, 
exactly the same size as in the first edition, despite the smaller page. 
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A new index of Arabic names has been added, identifying biblical places in Syria 


and Palestine. The valuable Chronological Outline of Ancient History is revised, with 
a tendency toward a lower chronology in the earlier periods. In the age of the Hebrew 


Kings, Albright’s chronology is adopted in contrast to Begrich’s in the older volume. 
In the Hellenistic and Roman periods, the Cambridge Ancient History is followed as in 
the other, and with no changes. 

In 1945 the Dead Sea or Qumran scrolls were not yet known; by 1956 they were 
easily the most exciting archeologica! news in the biblical field. This new Atlas makes 
appropriate use of these discoveries throughout the text, especially in the chapter on 
‘‘Maccabean and Herodian Palestine,’’ where the newer text is expanded from about 
370 lines to 580, chiefly on the basis of the fresh data emerging from the famous scrolls 
and related materials. The final chapter on “Excavations in Modern Palestine’”’ is also 
expanded from about 410 lines to 765, or almost doubled. It is an excellent summary of 
the progress in biblical archeology in the years intervening between the two editions of 
this Atlas. 

It seems a necessary and generous revision of a standard work by competent 
scholars, a welcome and valuable tool of study, that deserves wide circulation and wider 


use in biblical studies. 
Cuartes F. NESBITT 





THE BOOK OF JOB 


a new commentary by 
N. H. TUR-SINAI (H. Torczyner) 


Professor Emeritus, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


This English work presents a new solution to some of the perennial 
puzzles. It is the most comprehensive and up-to-date commentary 
available today. This monumental work embodies the results of 
ceaseless efforts of almost half a century. The book is translated 
from the revised Hebrew edition of 1954 with added or rectified 
details, and is adapted to the needs and interest of the English 
reader. 


Published in Jerusalem, 1957 Price $9.00 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls, by John M. Allegro. Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 208. 3s 6d. 


Professor Allegro, of Manchester University, has been one of the international team 
of scholars working in the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem (Jordan), on the manuscript 
material from the cave sites in the Judean desert. To him has been assigned the special 
task of editing the biblical commentaries, paraphrases, etc., which are represented in 
the more than 20,000 fragments from Qumran Cave IV. His close association with the 
authorities in Jerusalem and Qumran, and his firsthand knowledge of the cave sites and 
the manuscript material have enabled him to write an authoritative work on the Dead 
Sea scrolls for the popular Pelican book series. 

The author follows in general the pattern of the other popular works on the scrolls. 
He describes in great detail the ‘‘mask and dagger” manner in which the original cache 
of MSS from Qumran Cave I came into the hands of the authorities in Jerusalem. 
After a graphic description of how the scholars work on the fragments in the Museum 
“scrollery,” the writer discusses in a particularly well-written chapter the importance of 
the biblical texts for OT studies. Then follow chapters on the excavations at Qumran, 
and on the history, teachings, and life of the Qumran Sect. 

Allegro believes that Alexander Janneus (104-78 B. cc.) is the Wicked Priest men- 
tioned in the scrolls, whose acts of desecration in the temple at Jerusalem drove the more 
puritanical priests into the desert region of Qumran, and who ultimately faced the 
Teacher of Righteousness in his house of exile, i. e., the community center of Qumran, 
on the Day of Atonement and condemned him to death by crucifixion. He also believes 
that the Qumran Sect regarded their founder as the Priestly Messidh who would re- 
turn in the last days as their resurrected Teacher and lead ‘“‘the theocratic community 
of the New Israel” back to Jerusalem through the Bugei‘ah or Vale of Achor (pp. 148-49. 
See now Allegro’s correction of this last point in JBL, LXXV [1956], 178 and 181; 
according to a new fragment, the triumphal march of the Messiah to Jerusalem is to 
begin “from the plain of Accho”’ [tsy nypap], and not from the ‘Vale of Achor"’ [poy 
noy]). The picture of the Teacher of Righteousness which Allegro gives here is for the 
most part the result of conjecture and an over-stimulated imagination. Nowhere in 
the scrolls is it explicitly stated that the Teacher of Righteousness was crucified, or that 
he would rise again; and the identification of the Teacher of Righteousness with the 
Priestly Messiah is still a matter of doubt. This kind of exegesis is in sharp contrast 
with the view held by several scholars that the plain meaning of the Qumran texts does 
not allow any messianic interpretation whatsoever. Certainly the truth must lie some- 
where between these two extreme views. 

In the last four chapters of the book the author discusses the importance of the 
new manuscript material for NT studies. Jesus’ opposition to the legalism of the Phari- 
sees, for instance, and his emphasis on the coming of the kingdom and the final great 
battle between the forces of darkness and light take on new meaning in the light of the 
teachings of the Qumran Sect. Then too, the apocalyptic background of Peter's confession 
(Matt 16 18-19) is made clear by several Qumran Aramaic fragments from the Testa- 
ment of Levi and Book of Enoch, and certain knotty problems of chronology in the 
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gospel records have been partly solved by a careful study of the Qumran calendar 
(pp. 117 and 146). The writer concludes his work with four brief appendices on John 
the Baptist, the other cave sites of Murabba‘at and Khirbet Mird, and the skilful way 
in which the copper scroll from Qumran Cave III was cut into strips and read. In the 
center of the book is one of the best collections of plates illustrating the various aspects 
of the story of the scrolls that the reviewer has seen. 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


Il profilo dell’ ortente mediterraneo: panorami di civilia preclassiche, by Sabatino Moscati. 
Rome: Edizioni Radio Italiana, 1956. Pp. 337; 33 tables. 


Professor Moscati, the successor of the late Umberto Cassuto at the University of 
Rome, has been stressing in his lectures and publications our new knowledge of the 
ancient Near (or Middle) East. In 1951 he published a useful supplement to D. 
Diringer’s book on ancient Hebrew inscriptions from Palestine (L’epigrafia ebraica 
antica, 1935-50); his Storia e civilta det Semits (French trans., 1955; German trans., 
2nd ed., 1955) appeared in 1949, followed in 1954 by Oriente in nuova luce. Except for 
the first, which is technical in character, these books are intended for the general reader; 
the third and the one under review present the text of public lectures on the radio and 
elsewhere, with the addition of bibliographical notes. By ‘profile’ of the Eastern 
Mediterranean world before Alexander, Moscati means not a political history nor a 
description of the culture, but a picture of basic characters; not religion but religious 
structure; not literature but literary genres; not art but artistic types. 

This bird’s eye view of the ancient world includes, besides an introductory chapter, 
“profiles” of the Sumerians, the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Hittites 
and the Hurrians, the Canaanites and the Arameans, Israel, the Persians, and a conclud- 
ing chapter. 

For each of these nations Moscati gives an outline of the historical, religious, 
literary, and artistic traits. In every case he uses the latest sources of information, 
seldom quoting publications more than twenty years old. Most of the ancient Near 
Eastern literature is given in an Italian translation of Pritchard’s Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts, 1950 (the 2nd ed., 1955, could not yet be used). For the Bible he cites the good 
Italian translation in seven volumes by the professors of the Pontificium Institutum 
Biblicum that are members of the Society of Jesus (OT; Florence, 1943-55). In harmony 
with the present trend, he eyes with suspicion the literary criticism of the Bible: ‘‘Be- 
sides investigating more deeply the sources, it shows more and more the insufficiency 
of their pure and simple study, in view of the possibility that they follow earlier strata 
and a long oral tradition; consequently much of the biblical material has now been 
dated earlier. The results of archeological research and the investigation of the en- 
vironment prove the objective possibility of such earlier dates” (p. 251). He follows 
W. F. Albright in his early date of the Decalogue and of monotheism; and he finds in 
Ps. 102 25-27 (Heb. 102 26-28) the keynote of Israel’s conception of God and the world 
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(confirmed by I Sam 2 6-8), so greatly at variance with that of other ancient nations; 
but he does not even ask himself if these poems were pre-Exilic or post-Exilic (pp. 227 f.). 

All in all Moscati has given us a good reliable ‘‘profile’” of the ancient Middle East: 
it is not only interesting and instructive for the general reader, but will furnish scholars 


with useful bibliographical references. 
RoBERT H. PFEIFFER 


INFORMATION 


To supplement the notice on p. xi of the March, 1957 issue of the Journal concerning 
the literary remains of the lamented Ralph Marcus, the following information is now 
available: 

Vol. VIII of the Loeb Josephus has been completed, and will be seen through the 
press by Allen Wikgren of the University of Chicago. 

Vol. IX has been assigned to Louis H. Feldman of Yeshiva University. 

Work on the Josephus Lexicon is being carried on by Horst Moehring, a former 
student and colleague of Dr. Marcus, and now at Brown University. 


NOTICE 


The Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature will be held at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, on Monday and Tuesday, 
December 30 and 31, 1957. 

Cares F. Krart, 
Secretary, SBLE 
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